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HY is it that ever since America was 
plunged into war people have been 
eating more bread? 


Why is it that ‘‘standard equipment’’ in the 
lunchboxes of America’s hardest workers 
is bread — bread in thick slices, bread in 
half loaves, bread in sandwiches, or just 
plain with cheese, meat, perhaps milk or 
tomatoes? 


The answer is in the unquestioned fact that 
bread is one of our best energy-foods. Its high 
content of carbohy- 
drates makes it a 


az a Lunchbox 





war-factory lunchboxes: A more active 
America can well add more bread to its diet. 


Bread is inviting, tempting to the palate, 
servable in almost countless ways. Espe- 
cially valuable is the new enriched white 
bread. While retaining all the preferred 
flavor, texture and color of white bread, it 
supplies extra Vitamin B,, niacin and iron as 
recommended by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council. 


A man, stepping from moderately active to 
active occupation, can very well add 
two slices per meal to his bread con- 





basic element in the 
diet of people who 
lead hard-working, 
active lives. 


IN OCCUPATION 





HOW BREAD CONSUMPTION 
CAN GO UP WITH A CHANGE 





sumption —as well as increasing the 
meat, potatoes and fats he eats. 







Good nutrition fits the diet to the 
individual and the occupation. With 
all of us becoming more active, new 














Today all of us are 
more active as a re- 
sult of the war. If 
we are not actually 
working at harder 
jobs in factories, we 
are doing unaccus- 
tomed things that 
put extra drain on 
our energy. The 


businessman on air-raid warden patrol 
and the woman spending afternoons 
sewing for the Red Cross both expend 
more energy than they used to. 
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mm 


4 SLICES 
PER DAY 





6 SLICES 
PER DAY 


11 SLICES 
PER DAY 


diets are called for. 





Base them on bread — for taste ap- 








This chart shows a desirable increase of bread 
in the diet of a man as he steps from less 
active to more active jobs. These quan- 
tities are in addition to grain 
cereals and increases in the 
meat, potatoes, fats, and 
other foods consumed. 





So there’sthis simplelessonin America’s 

















peal, variety, convenience and 
especially the high food-energy 


value of this basic food. 


Bread 


UW bast 
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RICH YET MILD CHEDDAR 
CHEESE FLAVOR AND 






THIS FINE NUTRITION 


MILK PROTEIN—to help build 
strong muscles and firm flesh. 






MILK MINERALS—Velveeta is rich 
in milk calcium and milk phos- 
phorus which help build and main- 
tain strong teeth and bones. 








FOOD ENERGY—for pep and work- 
ing power. 






VITAMINS A AND G.—Velveeta is 













an excellent food source of these 
vitamins, 








DIGESTIBILITY —This pasteurized 
cheese food is digestible as milk itself! 













































APPROXIMATE 
COMPOSITION OF VELVEETA 
) eh : ew) ee Ve 
UNE Fe i ae. Oa 
Total Carbohydrate... .. . 10.1% 
Lo . 8.4% 
Lactic Acid......... “1.17% 
Total Ash. ...... 13 5.3% 
SOMBIE 6 oss ok is cow os BOLO 
[1 | 1.80% 
Phosphorus. 82% 
Moisture. . . 43.1% 
Calories per ounce... 2.2.0... 90 
(28.35 grams) 
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THE STORY 
BEHIND A 
UNIQUE 
CHEESE 
PRODUCT 


@ With the government urging 
that more cheese be used in the national 
dietary, there is a new growing interest in the 
various kinds of cheese available. The teacher 
or home economist may well ask, “Just what 
is the cheese food, Velveeta... and how does 
it differ from regular Cheddar cheese?” 

About fifteen years ago Kraft research scien- 
tists began working on the problem of returning 
to cheese, in a cheese product, certain valuable 
milk nutrients lost in ordinary cheesemaking. 
To fine Cheddar cheese they added nutritious 
whey concentrate and skim milk solids. Cream 
was also added, and a little salt for seasoning. 
And it was found that for perfect blending 
during pasteurization, a small amount of 
sodium phosphate (less than 3%) was also 
needed. The result was the cheese food known 
today as Velveeta. 

The rich yet mild Cheddar cheese flavor of 
Velveeta was to become popular at once the 
country over; Velveeta’s versatility has made 
it a favorite with cooks. Studies on the nutri- 
tional value of the new-type product showed 
that it has unique characteristics here, too. 


Excellent food source of riboflavin 


lor instance, it has been found that the whey 
concentrate with the cheese makes Velveeta 
an excellent source of vitamin G (riboflavin). 
100 grams of Velveeta supply approximately 
0.75 milligrams of riboflavin. One and one- 
third ounces of Velveeta, the average portion 
for a sandwich, supply approximately 0.27 
milligrams of riboflavin. 

In addition, this cheese food is digestible 


as milk itself. 


Conserving dairy resources 
In view of the nation-wide program Lo increase 
and conserve the country’s dairy resources, 
this nutritious product, which utilizes a greater 
fraction of the milk than ordinary cheese, takes 
on a new importance. Velveeta is an example 
of Kraft research constantly directed toward 
the better use of dairy products in the feeding 


of the nation. 


4 » SS 
' Ri csttud Department 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
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Du Pont offers 7 teaching aids 





TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND 


1—‘“Facts about Fabrics,” a basic 
story of fabrics—their varns, construc 
tlons, dyes and finishes. Running time, 
26 minutes, 16 mm. or 35 mm. size. 
2—“‘Fashion’s Favorite” is the 
Du Pont motion picture that shows 
what rayon is, how it is made, and its 
principal characteristics from a con- 
sumer standpoint. 16 mm. or 35 mm. 
Running time 33 minutes. 


Du Pont supplies the film only. 
Projector and operator are not furnished 








THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 
\ visual story of rayon yarn from cellulose to 
yarn, Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 
35'' x 23’, mounted and varnished to prevent 
soil. For teachers in high schools and colleges. 


RAYON DIVISION, E. 1. Dt 
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PONT DE 


for the textile of the hour 


SAVE...SAVE...SAWVE is the nation’s cry. Rayon, 
versatile textile that it is, must fill new roles. And, to play 
her part in the nation’s conservation effort, the student 
consumer needs a knowledge of rayon. For facts can guide 
her to buy wisely and use well the beautiful and serviceable 
rayon fabrics offered. 

To fill this need for basic knowledge, Du Pont offers a 
rounded story of rayon yarns and fabrics, including sug- 
gestions for the conservation and care of rayon garments. 

Examine the many teaching aids offered—order now— 
plan early to give a sequential series of lessons in this vital 
textile. All material is written in terms that are easy to 
grasp and remember—suitable for class lecture, or class 
participation methods of teaching. 

For convenience in ordering, turn to coupon section. 


Meus par OFF 


CONDENSED BOOKLETS 
FOR STUDENTS 


Booklet, left, ‘Facts about Fabrics,” 
condenses the information shown in 
the newest Du Pont fabric film. 20 
pages with illustrations. 

Far left—"‘Rayon Today” is a handy 
16-page illustrated booklet that tells 
the story of the rayon yarn types 
and how they are made. 


Above booklets are free in limited 
quantities for student distribution, 


NEMOURS & CO. (INC.). 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING. 








Above—Handbook for teachers in 
high schools and colleges only. Com- 
plete information about rayon from 
yarn production to consumer use. 
20 pages, well illustrated.Stiffcovers. 


Below—Instructive Cabinet, show- 
ing actual materials used in making 
rayon yarns plus 14 photographs of 
manufacturing steps. Size 19" x 
14", Price, $2. 
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By Elizabeth Mayes 


Georgia State Supervisor of Homemaking Education and 
Educational Advisor to Practica, Home Economics 













































GTATE and National Commissions on Wartime Education are endeavoring to adjust edu- | 
cational programs to provide their maximum contribution to the war effort. The need is 

urgent; all education must be directed immediately toward acquiring knowledge, skills 

and attitudes vital to winning the war. 

This does not mean that schools will become production centers or that training will 
be given only in skills related to war activities. It does imply that schools will utilize 
the needs of our present situation for vitalizing essential learnings in terms of the practi- 
calities in everyday living. 

The home economics teachers of the nation have very definite responsibilities in such 
a program, not only in instruction in their own field, but in furnishing help and, in some 
cases, leadership to teachers in other fields. 





Where can they make their most effective contribution? 

They can work for the conservation of materials. During the summer, home eco- 
nomics teachers helped thousands of families to can, freeze or dehydrate fruits, vegetables 
and other foods for use this winter. These preserved foods will release thousands of 
cans of food for our armed forces. The conservation of other materials is equally impor- 
tant. Textiles and clothing must be purchased more wisely and used more carefully. 
Families must learn to prolong the life of all household materials. Such conservation per- 
mits manufacturers to use their plants for the production of war goods for the Government. 

Home economics teachers, in addition to teaching conservation, must keep up to date 
on new materials which may replace those we can no longer have. How to use new 
materials, how to care for them and how to popularize their use will become increas- 
ingly important. This suggests the teaching of new skills, just as the conservation of cer- 
tain materials suggests the revival of old skills. 

Home economics teachers must also be prepared to explain the principles in back of 
rationing as a system for regulating supplies of commodities and the principles involved 
in setting ceilings on prices of goods or services, as well as other measures necessary for 
the prevention of inflation. 

Because of the close relationship existing between her department and the home, the 
home economics teacher has an unusual opportunity to promote the systematic purchase of 
war stamps and war bonds through education in management of money and resources. 

Perhaps her most important responsibility is that of teaching the meaning of 
the democratic way of life. The practice of democratic procedures in the classroom is 
one of the surest ways to do this. Young people may be guided in a study of essentials 
necessary for the establishment of homes and families that embody the democratic ideal 
and promote democratic procedures in family living. 

And, finally, now as never before home economics teachers should be sensitive to in- 
dividual needs and to their responsibility for guiding the development of individual pu- 
pils. Counteracting a feeling of insecurity caused by such factors as emergency living con- 
ditions, the breaking of emotional ties and the uncertainty of the future is essential to 
civilian morale—and that is essential to winning the war. 
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YOUR PLEDGE 


1 wILL BUY CAREFULLY 


; wilt WASTE NOTHING 


) witL TAKE GARE 


SIGN.» + 
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O awaken the public to its problems and duties as 

consumers in wartime, to demonstrate graphically 

the need for curtailed buying of certain commodities 
and the even greater need for their judicious use and con- 
servation was the purpose of a recent exhibition for “con- 
sumer patriots” at the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New 
York. This exhibition which will travel throughout the 
Borough under the auspices of the Consumer Division of 
the Brooklyn Volunteer Office 
stimulate consumers to change their living habits from a 


Civilian Defense should 
peacetime to wartime economy. 

The keynote of the exhibit is the Consumers’ Victory 
Pledge shown on the above poster—“I shall buy carefully, 
waste nothing and make good use of the things I have.” 
Around this pledge are grouped sectional displays covering 
everything in the householder’s economy—food, clothing and 
household equipment. These displays, two of which are 
shown on the opposite page, are uniquely arranged in cab- 
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yic TORY 


esy Brooklyn Museum 


inet-makers’ cases provided with collapsible legs so that 


they can be converted into traveling cases. 


The first section shows the diversion of consumer goods 


to war production, and displays samples of metals needed 


for war. For example, there is a graphic map showing the 


shortage of materials created by enemy occupation of coun- 


tries formerly sources of raw supplies for this country. 
Consumers see graphically that the rubber and tin of the 
East Indies is under Japanese domination. They are shown 
by means of another map the perilous route of oil tankers 


trying to 


reach 


our 


shores 


through 


submarine-infested 


waters. One case in this section is devoted to showing the 
number of tin cans that go into a tank and the number of 
silk stockings needed to make one parachute. 

The second section, entitled Food, gives information on 


buying economically, on using plentiful American products 


and on selecting the grade best suited for its use. One of 





the cases emphasizes buying by weight, measure and numeri- 
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cal count. Another shows products that are American-made 
and American-grown such as cheese, oil, herbs and beet 
sugar. A panel on buying, under the heading Keep Healthy 
—Eat More displays models of green and yellow vegetables, 
fruits and dairy products. 

Under the title Know Your Market, a panel presents a 
selection of cuttings from the daily columns of local news- 
papers and current magazines, a cut-out of a radio and a 
radio timetable of food programs and a list of places where 
cooking classes are offered free to the public, illustrated by 
a silhouette of a woman at a stove. | 

Another food case, /’ll Save What I Have, shows a group 
of covered dishes and containers for the protection of food 
on shelves and in the ice-box. Alongside is a model of a 
roast showing waste through overcooking of meat. 

Section III, devoted to clothing, depicts ways the Ameri- 
can woman can save money on her clothing budget by 
thoughtful selection of garments and accessories. Two well- 
dressed mannequins model costumes made from materials 
available in both ready-to-wear and yard goods, demon- 
strating good classic styles and a sound investment. Both 
costumes are designed to conform with the new War Pro- 
duction Board rulings. 

Other clothing demonstrations include the use of patterns 
and sewing equipment with detailed photographs showing 
how to create articles of clothing from scraps of fabrics— 
a matching hat, a contrasting vestee—and how to make 
gloves at home. 

A Maintenance Division, by means of toy-size articles, 
shows the consumer how best to maintain and preserve 
household equipment. Under the slogan Your Kitchen is 
in the War is exhibited everything from aluminum pots, 
stoves, refrigerators and electrical appliances to weather- 
stripped windows as a fuel-saving device. 

Another section of the same exhibit, Do Jt Yourself— 
Clean, Paint and Repair, advises the consumer on how to 
buy drapery and curtain materials, how to upholster and 
clean furniture, how to paint and refinish chairs and 
tables and how to shampoo floor coverings. The consumer 
who does these things not only saves money for war stamps 
but releases labor much needed on vital war jobs. 

Any of these displays could be readily adapted for use in 
school and community Consumer Exhibits throughout the 
country. Every impetus given to the education of The 
Consumers’ Front is an important service to your country. 
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By Elizabeth Bussing 


Chairman of Consumers Division 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, Brooklyn 


“Our program of consumer education has been to give in 
simple, practical and, wherever possible, dramatic terms in- 
formation which will enable the consumer to adapt his indi- 
vidual domestic income to the Government’s war program 
and, at the same time, to maintain as high a level of living 
as possible.” 











Ten Commandments 
for Consumers 


1. Plan carefully, Avoid impulsive buying. 
2. Buy only if you must. 

3. Buy by exact measurements. 

4 


. Read labels. Learn what you're getting, 
how much, what quality, what you can 
expect it to do. 


5. Buy what is plentiful; no more than you 
need. Do not bid against your neighbor. 
Hoarding hurts everybody. 


6. Make it last. 


7. Be informed. Co-operate with your govern- 
ment’s wartime economic policy, 


8. Do it yourself. Save labor and service 
charges. 

9. Use all of Nature’s foods (tops of vegeta- 
bles, whole grains). Waste nothing. 


10. Keep cash in bank for emergencies and 
taxes when due. Buy War Bonds out of 
current income. 

























Y TIME of war the clothing consumer has an added 
responsibility for spending her clothing dollar wisely. 
So great is the demand upon raw materials and pro- 
duction facilities for the war effort that civilian wants are 
relegated to second place. Fabric dyes are limited. Styles are 
restricted. Slide fasteners are disappearing on ready-made 
garments. Riveted snaps on men’s underwear are out. Las- 
tex yarns are scarce. Silk stockings are almost a memory. 
Due to tremendous developments in the textile industry, 
many commodities which were luxuries during the last war 
are now considered necessities. Perhaps one of the greatest 
of these is the improvement of cloth finishes. Materials are 
now more attractive through surface variation and more 
durahle due to improved fiber and fabric finishes. 
A basic knowledge of the names and characteristics of 
both common and special finishes applied to the five major 
fibers is essential to wise fabric consumption. 


Avoid These Mistakes 


Here are some purchases that proved unsatisfactory or 
deceptive after wear due to the fabric finish: 

1. A corduroy skirt cleaned to become velveteen because the 
ribs were only pressed in. 

2. A dotted swiss dress lost its dots because they were not 
woven in or permanently printed. 

3. Heavy muslin pillow cases looked like cheesecloth after 
laundering because the cloth was heavily sized. 

4. Sheets would never iron straight after washing because 
the edges were cut along poorly tentered cloth and not ¢orn. 

5. A woolen dress soon showed weak spots due to uneven and 
too close singeing. 

6. Cotton towels beetled to look like linen and sold under 
the label “Pure Linen Yarn—decoration only” after one wash- 
ing lost their finish. 

7. A crinkled crepe dress came back from the cleaners flat 
crepe. 

8. A “seersucker” playsuit washed to become striped ging- 
ham because crinkle was only roller embossed. 

9. A moire evening dress cleaned to look like taffeta. 

10. A flannel suit kept shedding fine wool fibers as a result 
of excess flocking. 


The following tables show finishes given different fibers 
in the order in which the finish is applied. The effect of 
the finish upon the cloth is described under the finishes 
listed in alphabetical order following each table. 


Mrs. Hazel Craig, who is-eo-author of Clothes With Charac- 
ter and author of Creative Careers in Home Economics, pre- 
sents here in convenient chart form the latest information on 
fabric finishes. 
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Know Your 


Falete Finishes 


By Hazel T. Craig 


ComMON FINISHES APPLIED TO FIVE MAJor FIBERS 
Cotton LiInEN Rayon Woot SILK 


Degumming x 
Bleaching x x x x 
Gassing (singeing) x x 
Mercerizing x 
Durene x 
Printing and 

Dyeing x x x x x 
Sizing x x Occasion- x 

ally 
Weighting 
Calendering x x x x 
Beetling x x 
Napping x Spun x 
rayon 

Creping x x x x 
Tentering x x x x x 
Fulling x 
Flocking x 
Delustering x 
dteaming x 
Spongeing x 
Brushing x 


SPECIAL FINISHES APPLIED TO FIVE MAjor FIsBers 
Cotton LinEN Rayon Woot SILK 


Air Conditioning x x 

Anti Gas Fading x 

Anti Wilt x x x 

Ciré x x 
Moire x x 
Shrinkage Control x x x x x 
Water Repellency x x x x x 
Crease Resistance x x x 

Naphthalating x 
Mildew Repellency x 

Moth Repellency x 

Odor Resistance x 

Permanent Glaze x 

Fire Retardant x x x x x 
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Dictionary of Common Finishes 


Beetling: Linen fibers are hammered or flattened to bring 
out their luster. Cotton is sometimes beetled to resemble 
linen. When washed the finish is lost. Basco is the trade 
name for a permanent linen-like finish on cottons used for 
dress goods, curtains, draperies and table damask. 

Bleaching: Most fibers have a creamy or gray color that 
must be discharged so that the cloth will take clear col- 
ors. The principal bleaching agents used for cotton are 
calcium chloride, hydrogen peroxide, sodium peroxide 
and potassium permanganate. Linen is bleached by ex- 
posure to dew and grass and by chemical powders con- 
taining oxygen. Linens may be full bleached (white), 
three quarter bleached (silver), half bleached and quar- 
ter bleached. Silk is bleached by exposure to fumes of 
burning sulphur. Rayons are seldom bleached because the 
fiber comes from the spinerette a pure white. Excess 
bleaching sometimes weakens the cloth. 

Brushing: Woolens, only, are brushed to remove loose fibers 
and to give a more subtle texture. 

Calendering: In this process the cloth is passed between 
large rollers under pressure to give luster or gloss. The 
amount of gloss depends upon the speed of the rollers 
and the moisture in the cloth. Schreinerizing is a calen- 
derizing method used to produce a higher luster on such 
cotton fabrics as sateen. Calendering, like ironing, is not 
a permanent finish. 

Creping: A crepe effect may be applied in weaving or fin- 
ishing process. In the weaving process the filling yarns 
may be twisted in opposite directions before being inter- 
laced. Afte: washing and dyeing a crepe effect is ob- 
tained. This is the crepe found in most flat crepes. 
Pliseé Crepe Method: Stripes are printed on the cloth 
with a gum resist. The cloth is passed through a solu- 
tion of caustic soda in which the gum stripes resist the 
soda solution and the parts not treated shrink. When 
tension is released and gum removed alternate stripes 
pucker. Seersucker is produced this way. 

Direct Printing with Paste: A caustic soda paste is 

printed directly on the cloth in stripes or designs so that 

those parts shrink, causing the parts not treated to pucker. 

Interesting designs are obtained on organdy and _ fine 

lawns by this method. The crepe effect is permanent 

by either of the above methods. Seersucker is also fin- 
ished this way. 

Embossed Method: A simulated crepe effect is obtained 

by passing cloth between embossed rollers. This crepe 

effect flattens out when pulled, dry cleaned or washed. 
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Degumming: After silk yarns are woven or knitted into 
cloth, the cloth is soaked in warm water to loosen sericin 
or gum. Viscose rayon is also degummed after spinning. 

Delustering: Rayons are delustered in the yarn with ti- 
tanium chloride or mineral oil to remove the natural 
high gloss. (Also called pigmenting). 

Durene: Durene fabrics are made from long staple cotton 
yarns subjected to high twist. Because of the high ab- 
sorption and evaporation powers of yarn, undergarments 
made from Durene yarns are more healthful than under- 
garments made from ordinary cotton yarns. At present 
the Durene trade mark represents about 75% of the 
domestic mercerizing industry. (See Mercerizing) 

Dyeing: Dyeing may be done either before or after the 
cloth is woven. Yarn for rugs is often dyed in the fiber. 
The uneven varigated yarns you see in tweeds are dyed 
in the slub. Plaids, checks and stripes are produced by 
yarn dyeing. Most solid color materials are dyed in piece. 
Another form of dyeing is cross dyeing. An example of 
cross dyeing is a spun rayon in which celanese yarns 
have been used for the warp and viscose yarns for the 
filling. Since these rayons react differently to the same 
dye the warp yarns will not take the same shade or some- 
times the same color as the filling yarns and a slightly 
mottled color is produced. Cross dyeing may be used 
with any combination of yarns. Two-tone dyeing is ob- 
tained by printing designs on the cloth with NaOH paste 
and emersing in the dye bath. The mercerized portions 
dye differently giving a dark design on a light back- 
ground. 

Embossing: See creping. 

Flocking: Woolens and sometimes worsteds are flocked by 
steaming short wool fibers into the back of the cloth to 
add more weight. The fuzz you collect in the pockets, 
hems and cuffs of woolen suits is the flocks shedding. 
Excessive flocking rubs off and discolors underclothing. 

Fulling: After woolen cloth has been inspected and dyed it 
is soaked in warm soapy water and beaten. The cloth 
will shrink from 10% to 25% and become slightly felted. 
This process eliminates excessive shrinking later. 


“Gassing: Woven cotton and woolen materials are often 


fuzzy. To remove the fuzz the cloth is passed through 
a machine that either shears or singes off this fuzz. The 
cloth is weakened if shearing or singeing is too close. 





[This article is concluded in Section I], the colored insert. After using 
the coupons in that section, clip remainder of article to this page.) 
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Jake a 


By Rebecca Keith Smith 
Selbyville School, Selbyville, Delaware 


Nothing seems worse than a bulletin board 
On which “old” facts and pictures are stored! 


F YOUR bulletin boards are a problem, try this 
plan: Divide each class into groups of three or four 
members with a chairman at the head of each group. 
Then make a chart scheduling each committee to a particu- 
lar week in the school year, arranging successive groups so 
that they will come from different grades. 
For example: 





WEEK GRADE COMMITTEE ACTIVITY 








October 7th Chairman—Jane Scott Conserva- 
5-9 Members—Betty Wilgus tion 
Jean Bunting 





October 8th Chairman—Dora Jones 
12-16 Members—Anne Wight 
Trudy Lee 

















Such an arrangement assures new topics, new illustrations 
and material for different age levels each week. The girls 
will have more interest in the bulletin boards than before 
and they will learn a great deal in their preparation and 
placement of material. 

A weekly snapshot of the bulletin board provides a record 
for future reference and an added incentive for the girls 
to do a good job. 


Let’s remove the “scramble” 


From the supply table shamble. 


In many foods laboratories the supply table presents a 
knotty problem because it is too small to accommodate all 
of the girls at once, thus slowing up some groups and pre- 
venting any comparison of speed among them. 

Why not ask the manual training boys to make a long 
table of old lumber about 2% feet wide, one side of which 
can rest on a window sill, the other on hinged legs. Then, 
when not in use, the table can be folded and stored. Cover 
with oilcloth and place the supplies at different points along 
the side so that all of the girls can obtain their supplies 
easily and quickly. 


Interest in housekeeping can be “fanned” 
If outcomes and changes are carefully planned. 


If the girls seem bored with the routine of housekeeping, 
try this: Make a chart for each class similar to the one be- 
low. The numbers, which correspond to housekeeping duties. 
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move up a notch a month. Each class has its particular day 
in the week for thoroughly cleaning the laboratory. On the 
other days things are left as they were found, but extra 
housekeeping is done by the class assigned for that day. The 
charts are posted so that the girls can check on themselves 
each week. 





EIGHTH GRADE Sept. Ocr. Nov. Dec. JAN. Ete. 








Colleen Adams 
Betty Bunting 
Sue Camper 
Mary Evans 
Polly Garland 
Ann Holloway 
Becky McCabe 
Nan Nolan 
Patty Perkins 
Jean Morris 
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1. Clean stoves 
2. Dust ledge and window sills 
3. Dust tables and chairs 








4. Ete. 


Marking’s a problem in any class 
But in Home Ec. it’s a “pretty pass.” 


Most home economics teachers find it difficult to mark 
their pupils objectively. So much of the work lends itself 
to subjective evaluation that a common basis for comparison 
is difficult to establish: A “reckoning” day every week helps 
this situation. On that day a practical test, short modern 
quiz or visual checking of the week’s progress helps the girls 
realize the value of each day’s work and also offers a definite 
aim in make-up work. Notebooks are examined and the girls 
take great interest in their progress. They don’t want to 
miss a thing! 


Keeping young is a matter of spirit 
Like an automobile you can “steer” it! 

Teachers often bemoan the fact that their pupils after 
leaving school not only forget what they’ve been taught but 
fail to read magazines and books which would keep their 
knowledge up-to-date. 

Could it be that the teachers have failed to interest their 
pupils in reading for information. They could so easily help 
them to form the reading habit by allowing time every week 
or two for reading and oral reports in class. The desire for 
such reading can be stimulated by placing interesting maga- 
zines on a central reading table, or by appointing a class 
librarian with assistants to keep a “have you read?” list on 
the bulletin board. 


Read the ads; see what they offer. 
Use their help to swell your coffer. 


There’s a treasure chest of excellent reference material 
available free or at little cost from commercial companies 
interested in doing a good educational job in promoting 
their products. Many of these companies have home econo- 
mists, skilled in the preparation of teaching material. Many 
are cooperating with the United States War Program in 
promoting conservation and the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram. 

Read the ads in your magazines, digest the information 
presented. Send for educational material offered. Read it, 
analyze it and use whatever will help you in your work. 
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ows 
ashion 
Without Fatigue 


By Toni Stabile 


“A fashion show should be more than a parade 
of models wearing the latest clothes available.” 


O said University of Kentucky coeds when asked 

to explain why some college style shows are re- 

jected by students as boring experiences while other 
less pretentious ones are acclaimed a success. 

Informal surveys conducted by student fashion commit- 
tees revealed that the collegian’s interest dwindled as style 
shows progressed in spite of the attractiveness of the clothes 
modeled. Eyes wearied and attention strayed until listless- 
ness developed in the final stages of the routine program. 
It was noted, however, that incidents occurring outside the 
realm of the formal modeling drew strong interest and re- 
freshed the audience. 

Pooling their notations, the Kentucky students evolved a 
simple cure for lagging style shows which they tested in 
their own fashion show. The remedy called for the inter- 
spersion of the unusual with the usual, the unexpected with 
the expected, and the trivial with the pertinent. 

An informal collegiate atmosphere was effected by placing 
tables and chairs casually about so that groups could sit 
together as they do in local gathering places. The models, 
authentic coeds, walked freely among the audience after 
descending the runway, while the commentator discarded 








A non-priority model 
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The collegian’s uniform 





dramatics for light amusing continuity. Appropriate modern 
recorded music provided the mood-setting background. 

As a prologue to the current fashions, flash-backs of the 
past were enacted by costumed models. The Gay Nineties 
were exemplified by a promenading couple followed by a 
coed modestly clad in an old-fashioned bathing suit and 
wheeling a giant-wheeled bicycle. 

The Flaming Twenties was next with the personification 
of the marcelled flapper and her blazer-clad, flask-pocketed 
escort. With garters showing and short chiffon dress whirl- 
ing, the girl went through the intricacies of the Charleston, 
dance sensation of the jazz age, while the phonograph ground 
out a brittle accompaniment. This was succeeded in turn 
by a typical couple of the Jitterbug Era and then by a fu- 
turistic Victory-suited citizen. 

Actually, the fashion show was a success before it began. 
The audience had been entertained and amused—put in a 
highly receptive mood for the fashions of contemporary life. 
But the committee did not rest there. After showing clothes 
for campus, casual and date wear, an intermission was called 
for an exhibition conga performed by semi-professional 
dancers. Again the fatigue factor was defeated by the in- 
vigorating change from monotonous parading. Consequently, 
the onlookers were given a chance to think about and dis- 
cuss the fashions which had gone before. 

After the conga the evening fashions were shown to a 
vitalized, refreshed audience. Instead of the jaded interest 
apparent at the end of the average style show, a receptive 
attitude prevailed throughout. The formal fashions, which 
are invariably idealized high spots in most collections, were 
modeled leisurely by students who had plenty of time to 
dress during the intermittent dance, and they received as 
much attention as did the first outfit on the program. 

Results? Well, for the students who participated, it 
meant less rush and more fun. For the audience, it meant 
a pleasant and informative evening without a moment’s let- 

down. And for the experimenting committee, it meant more 
publicity than that given a student government upset. 


Swinging into fashion 



















Teaching the 


N any field of endeavor it is expedi 

ent to learn the technique of hand- 
ling essential tools before great prog 
ress can be made in that particular 
field. Often this preliminary training 
becomes tedious before the correct 
method of use becomes habitual. Con- 
sequently, we are likely to skip master- 
ing the technique and to try for results 
in our own hit and miss manner. For 
example: most of us find it easier to 
use the “hunt and peck” system of typ- 
ing than to learn the touch system 
which leads to proficiency. 

The same is true of learning to sew. 
Pupils prefer to sew without learning 
to use their thimbles correctly. How- 
ever, if they are given basic prelimin- 
ary training in the use of the thimble, 


their sewing technique is greatly im- 
proved. 

The following method of teaching 
this technique has proved satisfactory 
for me over a period of years. As soon 
as the pupils have the necessary mate- 
rialsk—a small piece of cloth (pref- 
erably unbleached muslin), a size eight 
needle, number fifty colored cotton 
thread and a well-fitting thimble—I 
explain and demonstrate each step and 
then let the pupils try it. 


1. Slightly press together thumb and 
first finger of right hand, keeping 
ends of the two fingers even. Now 
do the same with the left hand, 
holding the projected fingers about 
4" apart. 

2. Using this position, hold the cloth 
between the thumb and first finger 





Technique of Using a Thimble 


of each hand and about 4” from 
upper edge of cloth. Close the three 
fingers of the left hand over the 
cloth. Keep the fingers of the right 
hand on the side of the cloth toward 


you. Pull cloth taut. 


3. Take above position except hold the 
needle between the thumb and first 
finger of right hand and on the side 
of the cloth toward you. Have point 
of needle even with ends of thumb 
and first finger and parallel with 


upper edge of cloth. 
4. Place thimble on second finger and 


then take above position with cloth 
and needle. Now bring second finger 
up to the position so that you can 
push the needle. Before pushing 
the needle, check for correct posi- 


tion as follows: 


a. Are ends of thumb and first 


finger of each hand even and 





C_ 


A Sewing Satchel for Tyros 


RACTICAL, economical and com- 

pact is the individual sewing satchel 
made by each member of the beginning 
clothing class at the Monterey Union 
High School, Monterey, California. 
This convenient carry-all contains all 
of the pupil’s small equipment for the 
job at hand in an easily available form, 
serves as a protection for the garment 
itself from the time it is cut until it 
reaches the hanger stage and, in addi- 
tion, gives valued practice in many sew- 
ing techniques. 

It is easy to carry; may be tied from 
corner to corner, laundry fashion, or 
shirred and swung by a cord so that 
the student can take her project home 
to work on without fear of soiling en 
route. This solves the problem of find- 
ing adequate boxes or paper in which 
to carry sewing equipment—an item of 
considerable import in the present pro- 
gram of conservation. 

Following are specifications and dir- 
ections for making: 

MATERIAL REQUIRED 
30” unbleached muslin—36” in width. 
2 yds. white twill tape—34” wide. 
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By Ruth Blanchard 


Instructor in Clothing Construction 
Monterey Union High School, Cal. 


DIRECTIONS 


1. Cut a 6” strip from this piece of 
cloth, leaving a 30” square. 

2. Make a %” hem around edge of 
square. 

3. Press creases diagonally. Mark a 7” 
square in center as shown in illus- 
tration—(use square of cardboard 
for gauge in marking). 

4. Join ends of 6” strip with a flat fell 
seam to make center bag for holding 
small sewing equipment. 

5. Make 2 sets of 34” eyelets for draw- 
strings — use buttonhole attachment 
on machine for these (students in 
an advanced class learning use of at- 
tachments might do this problem). 

6. Turn under %4” hem on 6” strips; 
stitch on machine. 

7. Turn under lower edge of bag and 
stitch it in place on line marked on 
large square. 

















“d oe ” 
/ 30 x30 





8. Insert drawstring in small center 
bag. 


9. As means of identification the stu- 


dent’s name may be chain stitched 

on one corner of square or, if lock- 

ers are used, the corresponding 
locker number may be used for 
marking. 

If the girls prefer they may use a gay 
cotton print for their sewing knapsack 
and bind it with contrasting tape. 

Holders of similar construction have 
many and varied uses in the home. 
They can be used to hold mending, with 
all mending equipment in the center 
drawstring compartment, as a doll’s 
wardrobe case for little sister and as 
a laundry bag with stain removal equip- 
ment collected in the center. 
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By Leona L. Miller 


Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


slightly pressed together? 

b. Are projected fingers of each 
hand 1%” apart and %” from 
upper edge of cloth? 

. Is the cloth held taut between 
the hands? 

d. Is point of needle even with 
ends of thumb and first finger 
of the right hand and parallel 
with upper edge of cloth? 

e. Is the thimble in a position to 
push the needle? 

5. Push needle through cloth so as to 
make a stitch. Do not let the thumb 
and first finger move down on the 
needle. Watch the finger wearing 
the thimble do the moving. 

6. Thread the needle. Take correct 
position and make several stitches 
pushing the needle for each stitch as 
little as possible. Keep cloth held 
taut between hands. 


i) 


7. When there are several stitches on 
the needle, open thumb and first 
finger of the right hand and take 
hold of the needle near the point. 
See that the thimble is in a pushing 
position before continuing to make 
stitches. 

8. When the needle is full of stitches 
push the cloth off at the eye end of 
the needle but do not remove the 
needle from the cloth. Continue the 
above practice thus making rows of 
small running stitches. 

Note: Repetition and careful super- 
vision of each step is essential. 


Following this lesson only a little 
training need be given in adapting the 
use of the thimble to the making of 
other kinds of hand stitches. The 
thimble habit, however, will not be as- 
sured unless frequent and continued 
























practice is given. It has been my ex- 
perience that after pupils have ac- 
quired the proper use of the thimble, 
they take pride in using it and feel un- 


equipped without it. 





End-of-the-Season Vv on 


HE days are shorter, the weather 

grows cooler and summer is gone. 
It’s time to put away your summer 
clothes for their annual “rest”—and 
this year be sure you do a thorough 
job of it. Here are some tips from 
The Bureau of Home _ Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture: 

First, take stock. Check each dress, 
coat and jacket carefully to see if it 
needs repairs. Mend any tears, snags, 
loose buttons, ripped seams or other 
damage. Remove stains from washable 
dresses and tub them thoroughly. Iron 
or not as you wish. Then store them 
carefully in boxes or on hangers in pro- 
tective bags. 

See that non-washable dresses are 
clean, and hang them in garment bags 
that will keep out the dust. Close the 
fastenings on these dresses, as well as 
on any garment you store on a hanger. 
This helps to keep the garment in 
shape. 

Launder washable summer coats or 
jackets; dry clean the others. Put them 
on hangers, padded if possible, and store 
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in protective bags or cedar chests. 

If the garment to be stored is all 
wool or partly wool, safeguard it 
against clothes moths and carpet beetles. 
After washing or dry cleaning put it 
in a protective bag with paradichloro- 
benzene crystals, balls or flakes in the 
pockets and a bag of these preventives 
hung over the neck of the hanger. Seal 
or fold the edges of the bag so that the 
moths or beetles cannot get in. Then 
hang the bag in a cool closet. 

Don’t forget that your bathing suit 
needs care, too, especially if it con- 
tains wool. Wash it in warm suds, rinse 
and dry thoroughly, and store in a box. 
If your suit is wholly or partly of wool, 
put moth crystals, balls or flakes with 
it and either wrap the box well or seal 
it so moths or carpet beetles cannot get 
inside. 

As for that bathing cap—it’s doubly 
valuable now that there is a rubber 
shortage. Wash and dry your cap and 
put a little talcum powder or cornstarch 
inside it before storing in a cool dark 
place. 

Give your summer shoes a “once- 
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Clothes 


over” and a good cleaning before you 
store them. If they need repairing, it’s 
best to have it done before putting them 
away—so they will be ready when 
wanted. 

Put shoes on shoe trees and store 
them in boxes or in a“shoe cabinet 
where they will be protected from 
dust. Store them in a cool, dry place to 
discourage mildew. 

Pack turbans or little soft hats with 
no particular shape of their own several 
to the box—with tissue paper to protect 
the more fragile ones. Straw hats can 
be more easily damaged and need a 
little extra attention. Remove any veils 
or fragile trimming first. Then place 
the hats—each in its own box—brim 
side down whenever possible and rest- 
ing on loosely wadded tissue paper. 
Put some tissue paper inside the crown 
and some around the outside of the hat 
too. 

If there is room inside the box, you 
can pack the hat’s veiling or loose or- 
naments with it. And lastly, put the 
hat box where it will not be moved 
around constantly. 
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By William H. Dooley, Principal of Textile High School, New York City 


URING the past decade, the 
SN movement to increase sales of 

textiles by the use of color has 
led to many abuses and misleading sell- 
ing practices relative to the quality and 
fashion of the color (dyes). 

To correct these abuses and cut them 
to a minimum, the Federal Trade 
Commission has proposed setting up a 
system of grade labeling on all dyed 
fabrics which will eventually become 
compulsory. Such terms as sunfast, tub- 
fast, guaranteed fast color, fast to dry 
cleaning and vat dyed will be forbidden. 
Grade standards for fabric fastness to 
light, washing (laundering), dry clean- 
ing, pressing (dry or wet), perspira- 
tion, crocking (rubbing) and gas will 
be set up. In each category prescribed 
tests must be passed before the dyed 
fabric can be graded as A, B, C or D. 

Under the proposed regulations, 
which ‘have won the approval of the 
Consumer Division of the Office of 
Price Administration, the American 
Home Economics Association and the 
American Association of University 
Women, it is recommended that labels 
carrying these grades must be attached 
to all products on sale at retail. The 
force of the order would lie in the fact 
that no salesman could claim any de- 
gree of color fastness unless the claim 
were backed by the specified grade 
tests, and failure to prove claims of 
color fastness according to the pro- 
posed standards would make the sales- 
man liable to Federal prosecution. 

In order to understand the termi- 
nology of these regulations which will 
be of interest to all, it may be well to 
give a brief description of dyes: 

Dyestuffs, which are highly complex 
chemical compounds, when classified 
from the standpoint of application, may 
be divided into nine principal groups: 


os 





Copies of the proposed regulations for grad 
labeling of dyed fabrics may be oe vo 
request, from the Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
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1. Acetate for acetate rayon 
2. Acid for silk and wool 
3. Basic for viscose process rayon, 
cotton and silk 
4. Chrome _ for wool 
5. Developed for rayon, cotton and silk 
or Diazo 
6. Direct for rayon, cotton and silk 
7. Ice or for cotton and rayon 
Azoic ok 
8. Sulphur for cotton and to some ex- 
tent rayon 
9. Vat for cotton, rayon and linen 


The dyestuff may be added to the 
commodity or fabric by soaking it in a 
water solution of the dyestuff, which 
is called dyeing. Or the color may be 
added to the fabric by means of print- 
ing on rollers, in the form of a paste 
of starch and dyestuff. This method is 
called printing. Sometimes the color is 
natural, that is, it is found in the raw 
materials—as in pongee. In that case, 
the color is very fast. 

Fastness of color is an inherent 
property of the dye itself. There are 
variations between the different groups 
and also variations between each class. 
The dyeing method, broadly speaking, 
has nothing to do with the fastness of a 
particular color. 

The fastness of every dye is known. 
Some are fast to sunlight, others are 
not. Many are fast to washing in soap 
and water and yet very sensitive to the 
action of acid and alkalies. The term 
“loose color” generally implies that the 
color is much impoverished, or entirely 
removed by washing with water or a 
solution of soap; it may, however, also 
mean that it is not fast to light. The 
word “permanent,” as applied to color, 
generally denotes that it is fast to light 
and other natural influences. A dye 
that is really “fast” would remain 
permanently on a fiber under all con- 
ditions. No dye yet discovered will do 
this, and such permanency is not needed 
for ordinary purposes. Non-fast colors 
are called fugitive and have legitimate 









uses. Fast colors are not always neces- 
sary. It would be wasteful to employ 
the best colors on articles to which 
serviceability of color would add little 
or no value. On the other hand, it is 
essential that the dye last during the 
useful lifetime of the fiber and with- 
stand the conditions under which the 
fabric is used. 

No one specific dye can be applied to 
all fibers. In general, the chemical type 
of dye required depends entirely upon 
the fiber to be colored and the ultimate 
use to be made of the finished article. 
Certain dyes that color wool have no 
effect upon cotton, and vice versa. 
Acetate rayon is satisfactorily colored 
only with special dyes. From modern 
dyes can be selected groups that do not 
color a given fiber, whether it be silk, 
rayon, acetate, cotton or wool. Thus, 
fabrics composed of more than one type 
of fiber can be given striking color 
combinations merely by the use of one 
or’ more dyes. 

Natural dyes are used on vegetable 
fibers as well as on animal fibers. Gen- 
erally speaking, they lend themselves 
only to the production of subdued 
shades. Logwood black on silk, how- 
ever, is the bloomiest black obtainable 
on that fiber. 

Direct dyes, such as the “Diamond 
Dyes,” will dye cotton, etc., directly. 
The colors are fast to light, but 
“bleed” or “run” on washing. Direct 
dyes are principally used for the dye- 
ing of vegetable fibers, also for silk 
and to some extent for wool. Prac- 
tically all shades can be produced with 
the exception of the brightest. 

Acid dyes are used to dye wool and 
silk, but not to color cotton to any 
extent. They are cheap, easily applied 
and fairly fast to light but not to 
washing. Practically all shades can be 
produced with them. re 

Basic dyes give more brilliant, colors 


(Concluded on page 370) 
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The Cabnary 


HOSE who follow the trails 
; through the Indian country of 
the Southwest speak of mutton 
and fried bread as the food of the 
Navajos; but only those who linger 
around the campfire, following the 
families to the sheep dip in late sum- 
mer, going with them pinon hunting 
in early autumn, or reclining near 
them on a sheep skin in the hogan 
sheltered from winter snows, know the 
dainty dishes which the Navajo house- 
wife prepares for her family. 

The Indian corn that grows in low, 
squat bunches of half a dozen stocks 
and yields “blue ears, red ears and 
ears of various hue” is prepared in 
many forms and still retains its flavor 
and nutritional value. 

In summer, while the white house- 
wife is dropping her roasting ears into 
a kettle of boiling water, the Navajo 
mother is digging a hole in the saad 
in which she will keep a fire of cedar 
and pine branches burning all day. At 
eventide she will remove any unburnt 
wood, fill the hole with roasting ears 
in the husk, pour in a pail of water 
to make a steam, and lay a flat stone 
over the top to hold the heat. Next 
morning the hungry little Navajos will 
rise from their sheep skins eager for 
a tender, juicy niblet, better in flavor 
than any kettle-boiled roasting ear. 

When corn hardens and its milk 
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By Anna E. Falls 


Ganado Mission,* Arizona 


thickens, another tasty dish is pre- 
pared. Interpreted from the Navajo, 
it is called “kneel-down bread.” The 
ears of corn are ground on the metate 
or grinding stone. To the resultant 
soft mash, salt is added and the husks 
refilled and buried in damp sand over 
which hot coals are heaped. About a 
half day is needed to bake this bread 
which is most delicious while hot, and 
still palatable when dried and laid 
away for winter use. 

When the corn is hard and dry, it is 
roasted over hot coals until crisp and 
brown, and then ground. The first 
grinding bin leaves the meal coarse, 
the second crushes it finer, and the 
third makes a meal as smooth and fine 
as if it came from a steam roller. A 
mush is made from this meal by mix- 
ing with it water, salt and cedar ashes. 
The ashes, obtained by burning cedar 
branches on a rock or piece of tin, give 
the mush a “soldier blue” shade and 
a flavor not found in any city delica- 
tessen. 

Also, from the corn, two of the three 
kinds of fried bread are made. One is 


* Story of the Mission on page 375 
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the little tortilla-like cake that is fried 
in a greased pan over the open fire. 
The other is “paper bread” which re- 
quires skill in handling. For this, a 
smooth polished flat rock is used as a 
grill and heated over wood coals. A 
thin dough is made of blue corn meal. 
Into this, the squaw dips her brown 
hand and, with one swift brush, deftly 
covers the stone with the mixture which 
cooks almost instantly and curls up 
ready to be removed te make way for 
another dip. 

The Navajo wheat flour bread is 
made with baking powder, salt and 
water, and allowed to rise. Then 
a small ball of the dough is pinched 
off and flattened between the hands, 
pattycake fashion, until it resembles a 
big flapjack. This is dropped into deep 
fat and fried like a doughnut. ‘“Nava- 
jo bread” serves as a plate for mutton 
and is eaten as the old Romans ate 
their plates. It is the favorite “re- 
freshment” at parties in Indian board- 
ing schools, chosen in preference to 
open-face sandwiches or angel food. 

However strange it may sound, it is 
from corn that the Navajo cook makes 
her ice cream. Corn meal mush mixed 
with cedar ashes and sugar is put into 
a kettle and set eutside the hogan 
on a winter night to freeze. When the 
frozen “sweet” is sliced or broken into 
icy hunks, it is enjoyed by little Kee 
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Ba-he or Den-ez-bah as much as an 
ice cream cone or a lollypop by Johnny 
and Mary. 

Perhaps the greatest delicacy made 
from the corn is the “blood cake.” The 
saying that nothing is lost of the sheep 
but its baa is more nearly true in the 
desert than elsewhere. When _ the 
throat of the sheep or goat is cut— 
the common method of butchering—the 
blood is caught in a vessel and set to 
cool. The clots are then removed by 
squeezing through the hands and to the 
liquid are added salt, corn meal and 
bits of the intestines. This mixture is 
molded into a pone and baked in the 
ashes. 

The staple meat of the Navajo is 
the mutton of the sheep or goat. It is 
as common as pork with the farmer of 
the Middle West. But a much relished 
dish, for a change, is a nice fat prairie 
dog. <A club and a patient Navajo, 
waiting for the puppy to stick his head 
out the door of his burrow, will soon 
get fresh meat for the family dinner. 
The carcass is thrown on the open 
fire to singe off the hair. The in- 
testines are removed, a handful of salt 


added, and the belly fastened together 
















Home life and culinary arts are a fav- 
orite subject in the Ganado Mission 
Art Department. These block prints 
show a Navajo mother cooking her 
family’s food over a campfire and pre- 
paring meat after butchering. The 
Navajo home which is called a hogan 
is more often of adobe than of wood 
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again with a piece of wire or a stick. 
The little marmot is then roasted in 
hot ashes until tender enough for the 
tail, which is left hanging out, to be 
pulled off easily. Cotton tails and 
jack rabbits are also cooked like this, 
or hung above the coals to broil. 

In the early spring, when the ewes 
are lambing and mutton is dear, the 
wild burros furnish many a “T-bone 
steak,” and the surplus horses supply 
“roast beef medium.” 

Although garden vegetables are un- 
known on the average Navajo “sheep 
skin,” wild plants often take their place. 
The Navajo mother has never read of 
the vitamins contained in spinach, but 
she knows that greens are good for 
her family. In the summer, when the 
edible plants are found easily, she has 
the children gather an abundant sup- 
ply. These she cooks until partially 
tender, then a brawny-armed lad takes 
the kettle out to one of the many per- 
pendicular canyon walls, sterilized by 
the sun. Against the rock, he hurls 
handfuls of the greens which cling and 
dry there. When winter comes, the 
lad returns to his rock and with a long 
stick punches off the dried “spinach” 
and takes it home where it is cooked 
again and served to balance the ration 
of corn and mutton. 

Since the Navajo has no clock but 
the sun and his stomach, he has no 
regular hours for eating. But, like the 
rest of the human race, he enjoys his 
food and drink. Before the trader in- 
troduced coffee which now sends up its 
aroma from every campfire the Nava- 
jo made tea from a wild herb that 
grows at an elevation of a mile or 
more. This plant is still used when 
the supply of Arbuckles is low. 

















Another aid to the Navajo’s diet is 
“cheese” made from rennet obtained 
from seed pods of a certain desert 
plant. Often the herder fills a wallet, 
made from a goat’s stomach, with 
“cheese” which he transfers from the 
goat’s stomach to his own as he follows 
his sheep in search of tender bits of 
sage and rabbit bush. 

Sometimes the Navajo grows his own 
squash and melons among the corn. 
The little yellow-meated watermelons 
bring as broad smiles and watery 
mouths to the Ba-hes of Navajo Land 
as the Georgia Sweets do to the Sam- 
bos of the South. 

Add to these foods the “apple” of 
the cactus, the “banana” of the yucca 
and the nuts of the pinon pine, and 
you complete the menus of the desert of 
the Southwest. The apple and the 
banana are eaten in season, but the 
pinon is gathered for winter consump- 
tion. All of the families and all mem- 
bers of each family, except the herd- 
ers, go pinon picking. They are away 
for days, and sometimes weeks, during 
the peak of the harvest, and the lights 
from their campfires dot the mountain- 
sides for miles. It is a gala time, an 
autumn festival, that brings bushels of 
wee brown nuts to be roasted and 
eaten on snowy days, or bartered for 
flour and coffee, or velvet for a blouse. 

As an aid to digestion, there is the 
chewing-gum—not the kind that builds 
mansions on Catalina—but a resin that 
exudes from the pinon and _ hardens 
into a dry brown ball. When chewed, 
it has a tang and adhesive quality that 
must be experienced to be fully appre- 
ciated. The flavor is pleasant—if you 
happen to like it—and lingers long after 
the substance is gone. 
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HIS year, for the first time in 
history, it appears more than 


probable that our own American 
farmers will be supplying more of 
America’s sugar than any other single 
: source! 

: American sugar beet farmers, in 


nineteen western and middle western 
states, are growing thousands and 
. thousands more acres of sugar beets 
this year, and they’re happy to do it. 
First, with sugar being rationed, they 
feel a patriotic obligation to produce as 
much as possible. Second, they know 
the sugar beet has an important place 
in agricultural efficiency. 

In fact, some farmers look on sugar 
almost as a by-product of the beet, 
valuable though that by-product is! For 
after the sugar has been extracted, 
the remainder of the beet—leafy tops, 
pulp and molasses—is fed to livestock. 

So added to the fact that sugar beets 
are a cash crop, the farmer does an 
excellent business in fattening livestock. 
It is estimated that an average acre of 
sugar beets will produce 3,500 pounds 
of pure sugar and 300 pounds of meat. 

As though these advantages weren't 
enough, there is still another benefit. 
Sugar beet culture is considered of 
enormous importance for its effect on 
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soil fertility. The sugar beet sends a 
long tap root into the ground to a 
depth of six or seven feet, with thou- 
sands of lateral roots. When the beet 
is harvested, all this network of roots 
remains in the ground and decomposes, 
fertilizing the soil. Thus the land which 
has been planted with sugar beets be- 
comes revitalized and produces better 
crops of all kinds. 

The eastern seaboard has not seen 
much of our home-grown beet sugar 
until recently because, before the war, 
it was so easy for this region to get 
imports of tropical cane sugar, while 
freight rates raised the cost of beet 
sugar transportation from the western 
part of the United States to the east. 

Now, however, with the submarine 
warfare disturbing overseas shipments, 
and the capture by the Japanese of the 
cane sugar plantations of the Philip- 
pines, the sugar situation is very differ- 
ent. Shipments of beet sugar have been 
rolling eastward. Soon, according to 
estimates by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, will be the 
nation’s largest single source of sugar 
supply. The anticipated crop of 2,000,- 
000 tons would provide a weekly eight- 
ounce ration for every man, woman and 


child in the United States. 


beet sugar 
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During the Napoleonic wars, France 
was cut off from tropical sugar sup- 
plies by the British blockade. Na- 
poleon thereupon ordered the plant- 
ing of sugar beets at home. This 
brought many good natured jibes as 
seen in this contemporary cartoon 





Production of beet sugar in our west- 
ern states depends on irrigation as 
shown on the farm at the left 


yo Grows Ste Own Sugar 


Thelma Mends Smith 





Sugar Ass'n. 


Photos courtesy U. S. Beet 


Sugar beets are more like enormous 
silver and white parsnips than the fa- 
miliar red beet we serve as a vege- 
table. They are valuable for their 


sugar content, as a feed for livestock 
and for soil fertility. Crystals of beet 
sugar are identical with cane sugar 
crystals which are oblong. Size depends 
on the manufacturing process 
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A sorority banquet—family style 


Everybody Fails x * * 


SUCCESSFUL community 
Al meal, whether a church sup- 

per for one hundred or a 
school dinner for fifteen, depends upon 
careful, systematic planning and a 
simple menu. 

A general chairman who is con- 
scientious and reliable should be in 
complete charge and have the final 
word in all matters. She selects three 
capable sub-chairmen to head the com- 
mittees on marketing and food prepara- 
tion, dining room service and clean-up. 
Each sub-chairman chooses her own 
committee members. 

The menu is, of course, first consid- 
eration. It is determined by many fac- 
tors. Will the guests be children or 
adults, men or women, farmers or 
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bankers? What is the season and time 
of day? What are the local food 
habits? How much money can _ be 
spent? Is this a profit-making venture 
or just a “break even” party? What 
kitchen equipment, china, glassware 
and silver is available for food prepara- 
tion and service? What type of service 
is to be used? Is the available help 
experienced ? 

As soon as the menu is decided upon, 
the marketing chairman goes _ into 
action. She must buy wisely and well, 
for the success of the other committees 
and of the entire meal depends upon 
her judgment. 

Many wholesale houses sell directly 
to school or church organizations, of- 


fering a worthwhile discount on mar- 








By Enid Altwegg Niquette 


(who, since writing this article, has 
become secretary to Helen Hostetter, 
editor, Journal of Home Economics) 


ket price. Retailers often give special 
rates for food bought in large quan- 
tities. If food is purchased from a re- 
tailer, orders should be in at least a 
week before the banquet to allow him 
to stock up on needed supplies. 

A complete schedule of duties for 
each person in the kitchen and com- 
plete, carefully checked recipes should 
be listed and posted by the general 
chairman and the chairman on food 
preparation. These work sheets and 
job specifications state the time the 
food must be ready to cook and what 
each person is to do at serving time, 
including number of servings planned. 

The dining room service chairman, 
who is also head waitress, instructs 
assistants in the food service to be used 
and in the arrangement and setting of 
tables. 

One of three popular food services 
is commonly used—family style, buffet 
style or plate service. But don’t attempt 
plate service unless you have adequate 
space in the kitchen to serve plates and 
enough waiters to get food to the 
guests with hot things hot and cold 
things cold! 

Family style service has a good psy- 
chological effect on guests and may be 
used effectively with a minimum of 
help. A hostess seated at each end of a 
table for twenty may serve meat and 
vegetables from serving dishes placed 
in front of her. She passes each plate 
as she finishes serving it. Or, if pre- 
ferred, the hostess may pass vegetables 
in bowls to the guests, allowing each 
person to serve himself. A waiter 
should pass the meat platter, for it is 
often hard to handle. 

At a buffet dinner, guests themselves 
file past the main table and make their 
own choices from the food arranged 
attractively on platters and baked in 
glass serving dishes. 

A quick and most efficient plan for 
plate service at a three-course dinner 
is an arrangement in which each waiter 
except the first enters the dining room 
carrying two served plates. Waiter 
number one simply removes the first 
two cocktail glasses and goes to the 
kitchen; the second waiter serves the 
first two plates, removes the third and 
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tourth cocktail glasses and goes to the 
kitchen; the third waiter serves the 
third and fourth plates, removes the 
next two cocktail glasses, etc. The same 
plan may be used for serving dessert. 
A waiter carrying hot rolls follows 
those serving plates, and still another 
waiter pours coffee. Iced water was 
poured just before guests entered the 
dining room. 

The most efficient scheme for plate 
service in the kitchen works like this: 
those serving the food stand in a line 
behind a long serving table. Server 
number one picks up a warm plate 
from the stack beside him and places 
on it one serving of meat. He then 
hands it to number two who puts on 
the potatoes. Number three serves the 
vegetable. Gravy or any garnish is put 
on the plate last. The person at the 
end of the line makes sure there are 
no messy edges on the plate, then puts 
it on a table for the waiters to take 
into the dining room. One _ person 
should be ready to supply the servers 
with warm plates or more meat, pota- 
toes and vegetables as each is needed. 

The head waitress should stay in 
the dining room throughout the meal 
to see that all is going well. Waiters 
often miss someone; sugar and cream- 
ers need filling; one fellow spills his 
coffee; it’s time to get a waiter to pass 
the rolls again. She’ll be busy every 
minute. Be sure to have plenty of 
water. Many persons do not enjoy a 
meal without it. 

As soon as the first course is served, 
the clean-up chairman and her crew 
can start their work. A well organized 
clean-up program eliminates unneces- 
sary food waste, breakage and friction 
among the workers. The plan should 
be discussed with the dining room 
servers so that they will know where 
to place dishes returned from the din- 
ing room. 

Below is a favorite menu which has 
been served successfully at many com- 
munity gatherings. It is well balanced 
nutritionally. It is easy to prepare and 
serve. It is comparatively inexpensive. 
It allows for many modifications or 
substitutions. 

The recipes which accompany this 
menu are for fifty servings. They may 
be doubled, tripled or reduced easily 
and satisfactorily. 

Ham Loaf 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Spiced Peach Salad with Cheese 
Buttered Quick-Frozen Peas 

Hot Rolls Orange Marmalade 

Vanilla Brick Ice Cream, Carmel Sauce 
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SCALLOPED POTATOES 

14 pounds potatoes (sliced) 

4 cup salt (on potatoes) 

1 cup lard 

1 cup flour (sifted) 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 teaspoon pepper 

4 quarts milk 

2 cups dry bread crumbs 

Y%, cup butter 

Make a white sauce by melting fat and 

then adding flour, salt and pepper. Add 
scalded milk gradually, stirring constant- 
ly. Cook until smooth and thick. Pour 
hot sauce over the potatoes sliced in bak- 
ing pans. Bake one hour at 350 degrees 





F. Then cover potatoes with the dried 
bread crumbs mixed with melted butter. 
Bake another hour at the same tempera- 


ture. 
Ham LOAF 


4 pounds ground fresh ham 
8 pounds ground cured ham 
514 cups dry bread crumbs 
2 cups milk 
12 beaten eggs 
1 teaspoon pepper 
Mix crumbs, milk, eggs and pepper. 
Combine with meat and mold into oiled 
loaf pans. Place pans in water and bake 
for 114 hours at 300 degrees F. 
(Concluded on page 380) 
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_An EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Lunchroom Department to make the lunchrooms 
throughout the city as important educationally as any 
other part of the school program. During the past ten 
years we have succeeded in getting some of the children to 
improve their eating habits by making the protective foods 
more acceptable to them both in price and method of 
preparation. Despite these improvements, we realized that 
the majority of the students were still choosing too many 
starches, too many soft drinks and altogether too many 
sweets. It was obvious that an intensive program in which 
all departments of the school could and would cooperate 
was needed to help the pupils establish permanent habits 
of wise food selection. 
Such a program was planned during the summer of 
1942 and is now in progress throughout the Tyler educa- 
tional system. The outline of this program follows: 


I. Our Aim 

A “total lunch” program which will provide good food 
of maximum nutritive value, carefully prepared under 
sanitary conditions, at a minimum cost; which will 
make the lunchroom a laboratory where young people 
will establish permanent habits of wise food selection, 
of cooperation, of desireable social behavior, of good 
citizenship and of wise expenditure of their food 
money. The pupil will be helped to realize that the 
choices he makes in selection of food, the way he spends 
his money and his attitude toward his fellow pupils, 
school regulations and the faculty are the real tests 
of what he has learned. 


[ HAS long been the aim ot the Tyler Public School 


II. How to Start 
A. INTEREST SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS IN GENERAL PLAN. 
1. If the board of education and the superintendent ap- 
preciate the educational as well as the service func- 
tion of the lunchroom, it is more likely that they 
will establish policies which will place it on this 
basis. 


2. The principal’s interest and enthusiastic cooperation 
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By Merle DeBona, Lunchroom Supervisor 
Tyler Public Schools, Tyler, Texas 


This educational program for the lunchroom was 
developed at the Nutrition Institute conducted by 
the University of Tennessee’s Summer Session. It 
is now in operation in the Tyler Public Schools 
under the supervision of Mrs. DeBona and with 
the full cooperation of the superintendent and the 
principals.—The Editor. 


are essential, for he is the one who can make it ad- 
ministratively possible for the program to be carried 
out. He can best take the responsibility for putting 
into operation such measures as are needed to set 
up desirable conditions and remedy or eliminate the 
undesirable. He can interest the teachers by his own 
interest. He can help develop the right attitude in 
the children by giving professional recognition to the 
importance of good food selection, money manage- 
ment and social behavior. 


B. OBTAIN COOPERATION OF SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS. 


1. Any effective plan calls for an educational lunchroom 
policy that is understood and sponsored by all. Every 
faculty member must realize the importance of food 
and nutrition education in the lives of their pupils. 


C. AROUSE STUDENT LEADERS TO THE NEED FOR AND AD- 
VANTAGES OF AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THEIR 
SCHOOL LUNCHROOM. 


1. Initiation of the program should come from the stu- 
dents themselves. The fact that these student lead- 
ers have seen fit to work with the program will en- 
courage other students to become participants rather 
than observers. 


2. Formation of a student committee to assist in plan- 
ning the program and in selling it to the student 
body. 
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Make notes and plans here as you read this article 
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- D. SECURE THE COOPERATION OF PARENTS AND PARENT- School Lunch, (see illustration) with an ex- 
TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS. planation of why such a survey is needed, 
E. ForM A LUNCHROOM COMMITTEE composed of the prin- how it is to be used and a request that it be 
cipal of each school, a school board member, the lunch- returned by the end of the second week of 
was room supervisor, a lunchroom manager, a teacher, a school. 
1 by parent, the school physician, a school nurse, the busi- f. Show a film such as: Proof of the Pudding; For 
tt ness manager and the chairman of the student com- Health and Happiness; Hidden Hunger; Vim, 
vols iia. : Vigor and Vitamins. (See next page) 
= 1. This committee should be active in: 
a. Planning the program in cooperation with the 
student wenunrenen “ Surveying the School Lunch 
b. Interpreting the policies of the lunchroom to the 
- ad- public. IE tice avn eats bs cn es ecncaeneeees See egy 
rried c. Advising with the lunchroom management. ae 
: = i : : : 1. Total number of pupils in your room ........... —— 
tting d. Assisting with the integration of the teaching ef- 
set fort throughout the departments or grades. 2. Total number who regularly eat in the lunchroom ———— 
- the F. INITIAL ACTIVITY. 3. Total number who regularly bring lunch ........ — 
a 1. A dinner to which the school board, superintendent, 4. Total number who regularly go home for lunch .. ——— 
ei 
re faculty members and heads of parent-teacher or- 5. List below pupils whom you feel are in need of 
ait ganizations are invited to be guests of the lunchroom additional food including the names of those who 
8 committees and lunchroom managers. The meal to are receiving free lunch: 
F be served by the personnel of all the schools. 6. List below improvements which you feel could be 
1ERS, 2. Suggested program. made in the lunchroom including such points as 
‘oom a. Use visual material on portable bulletin boards, physical surroundings, food service, menus, 
’ 
very to sell the educational program. schedules, ete. 
food b. Put a copy of Eat The Right Food at each place 7. List below ways in which you feel the lunchroom 
pils. to key-note the meeting. may co-operate with your classes or departments in 
AD c. Have the chairman of the student committee pre- furthering its educational aims: 
HEIR side, acquaint er with plans for oe oe 8. List below practices that you have noticed in the 
and ask for assistance in carrying out plans to lunchroom which do not make for good food selec- 
oi reach every department of the school and there- tion, social behavior, citizenship, co-operation, 
a by every student. money management. 
d. Have a few words from the president of the PI list bel — ; 
en- tant oth b nemyare 9. Please list below activities conducted in yaar 
ther spa am 7 arcane ” © funchroom Ccom- classroom which help students to make wiser 
| mittee representing the various groups. chetess of teak: 
e. Have a few words from the lunchroom super- 
lan- visor. 
dent Signed 






(1) Pledge cooperation and service. 
(2) Give each teacher a copy of Surveying the 
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Ill. Plan of Procedure 

A. MAINTENANCE OF DESIREABLE PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 
IN THE LUNCHROOM. 

1. Attractive surroundings. (Sound-proofing, if pos- 

sible. ) Y 

2. Adequate seating capacity. (Floating schedules to 

avoid long waiting in line and overcrowding.) Chil- 

dren who bring lunches from home should be pro- 


yeu Aave a" Junck, 





























































vided with same facilities as those who purchase ioe 
lunches at school. 
3. High standards of food handling and sanitation. een 
THIS is our job: 
4. Suggestions, made by teachers on Surveying the Lunches without black-outs 
School Lunch, acted upon as soon as possible. If you would like to know why so many wise students aro selecting 


dle lunches, read the bulletins placed on the table for you at the 
entrance door. 


B. SALESMANSHIP. 


Next Wecnesday, we are going to show you a film a* assambly time. 
1. Food prepared and served so that it looks and tastes . 


It is called "Vim, Vigor and Vitamins." Don't miss it 


Here are the 15¢ "Tray Specials" for the week: 


good. 
r Monday Tuesda Wednesda 
a. Counters display fresh vegetables that are proper- —< Thesday wednesday 
Vegetable Soup Meat Stew Baked Beans 
ly cooked. Cottage Cheese Salad Tossed Vegetable Salad Combination Fruit 
h li } d Al ff phe car ala Me & Corn a ca Sala 
ry R ettuce Sandwic utter Bran Muffins- 
b. Mashed potatoes that wie 18 nt an cast Red Jcllo & Custard Apple Sauce Butter ™ 
c. Salads that are cold, crisp and colorful as well Sauce Mi Lk milk 
as rich in vitamins. os Friday 
° ° ae Salmon Loaf M i & Ch 
d. Milk puddings that are smooth, glossy and of Baked Potatoes Dusters’ G¥een BEAMS — aescescescessess 
is 2 . Pineapple Slaw We We Muffins-Butter- 
just the right consistency. W. we Rolls-Butter Honey 
A ; x Milk Milk 
e. Colored gelatins that have an abundance of fruits. 
: _ NID YOU KNOY! THAT: 20 million people in our country have not been 
f. Bottled pasteurized milk that is properly cooled. getting cnough of the protective foods which we 


produce in abundance? 








2. Counter arranged to advantage—steam table items 

first; milk, salads and deserts following in order. Weekly mimeographed sheets for distribution to par- 
ents and teachers are planned, sketched, typed and 
run off by pupils, usually under the supervision of 
a member of the student nutrition committee, the 
art instructor and the school lunch director 





3. Bargains on the lunch counter. 

a. Offering a “Tray Special” at a bargain rate. 

(Items, if sold separately, would cost more.) 
“Tray Special” at all times to meet the standards 
of a “V” lunch which includes one-half pint of 
milk or two foods containing that amount, one 
serving of a vegetable or fruit (other than po- 
tato), and two servings of other substantial food 
such as bread and butter, potato, meat, macaroni 
and dried beans. 
This lunch will be an adequate one but not an 
optimum one since it must be low enough in 
price to fit the pocket-book of children coming 
from low-income families. Children having more 
money to spend will be encouraged to add to this 
lunch to change it from a good one to a better 
one. 

b. Serving vegetables, slaw or applesauce with meat 
order without extra charge. 

c. Serving whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
with salads without extra charge. 

d. Serving penny specials, such as canned fruit juice 
and oatmeal cookies. 

e. Encouraging sale of protective foods by selling as 
near cost as possible. 

4. Provision made for sampling of foods so that stu- 
dents will not hesitate to buy foods new to them. 


2. Visual education set-ups. 
a. Bulletin boards making use of 

(1) Student, government and commercial posters. 

(2) Graphs and charts showing distribution of 
food expenditures by lunchroom as well as 
purchase of various food items by students. 

(3) Food value and nutrition charts. 

b. Experiments and exhibits. 

(1) Rat experiment, “Does the Choice of a 
School Lunch Make a Difference” as sug- 
gested in Nutrition Experiments for Class- 
room Teaching by Todhunter and Andes, and 
published by the College of Home Econom- 
ics, State College of Washington. The well- 
nourished rat to be fed on the “V” lunch. 

(2) Displays to show the value of food elements 
in the diet including models showing how 
much of the various foods are needed to 
meet the daily requirements and actual foods 
taken from the counter together with share- 
graphs showing their contribution to the day’s 
food supply. 

(3) Exhibits of enlarged pictures of the students 
C, ACTIVITIES DESIGNED TO SHOW THAT A GOOD LUNCH as they enter the lunchroom, while in line, 


~ 


IS DESIREABLE AND HOW TO CHOOSE ONE FROM THE and at the table with arrow to show good 

FOODS AVAILABLE. conduct. 

1. Weekly mimeographed sheets with the following (4) Exhibits comparing food value of items 
items: a menu for “Tray Specials;’ a “Do You selected from the counter on the basis of their 
Know” item about food; a cartoon emphasizing good cost and showing which foods give the high- 
eating habits, social behavior or other lunchroom est return for the money spent. 
activities; personal and school news items. (See (5) Agar cultures showing what happens when 
sample at top of next column.) hands go unwashed at lunch time. 
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3. Actual tray checking. 

a. Offering suggestions over counter to individuals 
as they are selecting their lunches. 

b. Use of the “V” lunch card, a device similar to 
the “A” lunch card used so successfully in many 
schools. 

(1) Four types of “V” cards may be distributed, 
making use of the colors red, white, blue and 
black. The red, white and blue colors sig- 
nify items which need to be included in the 
lunch, while the black indicates a missing 
item. The white is for milk, the blue for a 
fruit or vegetable other than potato, the red 
for some other substantial food. (See illus- 
tration.) 

If the pupil selects a “V” lunch, he is given 
a red, white and blue V, on the reverse side 
of which is written, “You have a ‘V’ lunch 
because you have % pint of milk or two 
foods containing that much, one full serving 
of fruit or vegetable (other than potato) and 
two full servings of other substantial foods 
such as bread and butter, meat, potatoes, 
dried beans, macaroni or cottage cheese.” 

If, however, the pupil fails to choose milk, 
he is given a red, black and blue V on the 
reverse of which is written “You staged a 
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(3 


~~ 














black-out in selecting your lunch. To make 
yours a ‘V’ lunch, you need to add % pint 
of milk or two foods containing that amount.” 
(4) The same idea is carried out with the other 
two missing food items, the black appear- 
ing in place of the red or blue. 
(5) The “V” lunch card not only stimulates the 
pupil to choose a good lunch but becomes an 
TS. excellent teaching device which by repetition 
of reminds him of the essentials of a good 
as lunch. 
ts. 
a (Red) ah 
ig- 
sS- 
nd 
m- 
]- 
a "v" Lunch A "Black-out" Lunch 
its 
a “V” lunch cards can be made by the art department, 
the commercial department or printed by the local 
ds newspaper. The more school departments and towns- 
people interested in the school lunch educational 
ys program, the better. The use of these cards is de- 
scribed directly above the illustrations 
\ts 
1e, 4. Continuous self-checking by pupils. 
od a. Folder “Food for Fitness” from U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (May need revision for 
ns high school pupils.) 
it b. Card file for pupil’s record of his daily consump- 
h- tion of food. 
c. Leaflet “Choose Your Food Wisely” from Na- 
en _ tional Dairy Council to be used under teacher’s 


supervision and in cooperation with parents. 
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D. “OutTsipE” LUNCHROOM ACTIVITIES. 





1. In-service training of lunchroom cooks and counter- 


women. 

a. Importance of good nutrition. 

b. Relation of proper cooking procedures to the con- 
servation of minerals and vitamins. 


ie) 


. Relation of food handling and sanitation to health. 


d. Counter-women and cashiers taught the essen- 
tials of a good lunch, what combinations to sug- 
gest and encourage, and what to discourage. 

2. Training of classroom teacher so that she may 
develop a favorable attitude toward essential foods 
and at least improve her own, food practices. 

a. A Red Cross nutrition course may appeal to some 
as a contribution to the war effort. 

b. Classes conducted by the homemaking teacher to 
include such topics as: 


(1) 


—~ 
LS) 
~~ 
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(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


What is malnutrition? What is meant by 
an adequate diet, an optimum diet? 
Relationship of diet to quality of school 
work, general health and absences. 
Requirements of body for various food ele- 
ments and sources of these essentials. 

The influence teacher’s attitude toward food 
and its selection has on choices made by chil- 
dren. 

Shall teacher have special privileges in lunch- 
room or be served food not allowed children? 
Use of score-card by teacher to plot her own 
eating habits. 


c. Since it will not be possible to get all teachers en 
rolled in nutrition classes, the lunchroom might 
undertake the distribution of educational mate- 


rial 


through the teachers’ mail boxes. Material 


may be secured from commercial firms free of 
charge or mimeographed in the school. 


3. Sending menu daily to home-room teacher before 
lunch so that she can help pupils make their choices 


before 


going to the lunchroom. 


4. Printing of menus for following week in local news- 


paper. 


5. Cooperation of lunchroom department with various 


classes 


and departments of the high school> 


a. Foods classes. 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


Assist in surveys of kinds of lunches chosen 
by pupils. 

Plan menus in cooperation with lunchroom 
manager. 

Help with preparation of various exhibits. 
Purchase foods for short periods of time. 
Serve at school banquets. 

Post foods given to rats daily. 

Prepare share-graphs. 


b. Commercial classes. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
c Art 
(1) 


Prepare Daily Food Cost Report and Menu 
and Counter Record. 

Serve as cashiers in lunchroom. 

Calculate lunchroom costs, depreciation on 
equipment, etc. 

Print a weekly mimeographed sheet. 
classes. 

Assist in preparation of bulletin board ma- 
terial. 


(Concluded on next page) 














































































(2) Arrange for table decorations for banquets. 

(3) Prepare cartoons for weekly bulletin. 

d. Biology classes. 

(1) Assist with animal feeding experiment. 

(2) Show films procured by lunchroom. 

(3) Test temperature of washing and _ rinsing 
water for dishes. Prepare cultures showing 
microorganisms on dishes and silver. 

(4) Make cultures showing growth of microor- 
ganisms taken from unwashed hands before 
lunch. 

(5) Study methods of food handling and sanita- 
tion in lunchrooms and their relationship to 
health. 

e. English, Journalism and Speech classes. 

(1) Themes, talks and plays on various aspects 
of the lunchroom as: Cleanliness, Menus, 
Tray Specials, “V” Lunches, Lunchroom 
Conduct, Getting the Most of Your Money in 
the Lunchroom. 

(2) Take part in plays teaching lunchroom eti- 
quette. 

(3) Edit weekly mimeograph sheets. 

f. Chemistry classes. 

(1) Study of metals used in lunchroom equip- 
ment and their relation to the war program. 

(2) Study of dish-washing powder, water soften- 
ing and other cleaning materials used in the 
lunchroom. 

g. Physics classes. 

(1) Study methods of manufacture and opera- 
tion of equipment, including heat, motors, 
etc. 

(2) Be responsible for weighing rats during ex- 
periment. 

h. Shop classes. 

(1) Build cages for rat experiment. 

(2) Make small counter easels for displaying 
share-graphs. 

i. Assembly programs, 

(1) ‘Talks on nutrition by rea!ly interesting speak- 
ers. 

(2) Show films rented or purchased by the lunch- 
room. 

(3) Plays by students on food selection, good 
manners, etc. . 

j. Home-rooms. 

(1) Group checking. 

(a) % without black-out dishes, etc. 

(b) Competition between home-rooms to in- 
crease percentage of protective foods se- 
lected and eaten by pupils. 

6. Cooperation with elementary grades. 
a. Suggested activities: 
(1) Planning of menus by different rooms in co- 








operation with lunchroom manager. 
(2) Assisting in preparation of various exhibits, 
(3) Making of lunchroom bulletin board posters, 
(4) Decorating of lunchroom walls with murals, 
(5) Assisting with animal feeding experiment. 
(6) Planning and developing assembly programs 
on nutrition and etiquette. 
Furnishing lunchroom materials and equip- 
ment for simple nutrition experiments carried 
out in the classroom. 
Initiating classroom group checking and self. 
checking methods for school lunches under 
supervision of teacher. 
Inviting parents to lunch with the children 
and observe methods of food preparation 
and handling. 
(10) Decorating lunchroom in observance of spe- 
cial occasions by various grades (perhaps in 
competition). 
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IV. Measuring Results 
A. SURVEYS FROM TIME TO TIME TO DETERMINE WHAT 

PUPILS ARE ACTUALLY EATING. 

1. Analysis of expenditures for various food items by 
means of Daily Food Cost Report. 

2. Checking of Menu and Counter Record in order 
to determine increase or decrease in sale of certain 
food items. 

3. Study of food brought from home and supplemental 
lunches chosen. 

4. Study of number choosing “V” lunches as program 

progresses. 

. Study of food left on plates. 

6. Home checking to determine how lunch fits in with 
other two meals. 








wm 


B. REporT FROM HEALTH DEPARTMENT ON ANY CHANGE 
IN HEALTH OF PUPILS. 


C. BANQUET AT CLOSE OF SCHOOL INCLUDING THE SAME 
GROUP WHO WERE GUESTS OF THE LUNCHROOM AT THE 
BEGINNING OF SCHOOL. 


1. Reports of projects conducted in various classrooms 

in cooperation with lunchroom. 

. Reports from individual teachers of changes noted 

in quality of pupils’ work. 

3. Reports from pupils on improved habits of food 
selection and social behavior among fellow pupils. 

4. Reports from parents as to whether lunchroom pro- 
gram is being carried over into the home. 

5. Reports from principals as to changes noted in atti- 
tudes of pupils. 

6. Comments from various members of the lunchroom 
committee on the program with suggestions for im- 
provement for another year. 

7. Exhibits displaying activities during the year. 


bho 














Food Service Directors Conference 

There will be plenty for food service directors to talk 
about at their annual conference in Richmond on Novem- 
ber 5, 6 and 7. The topic under discussion will be “Ways 
in Which Food Service Directors Can Help to Maintain 
Normal Nutrition in Wartime in the Face of Scarcities, 
Rationing, Price Increases and Shortages of Equipment and 
Personnel.” Headquarters at John Marshall Hotel. 
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Lunchroom Managers Lend a Hand 

School lunch managers in many communities are helping 
to make the school cafeteria a community center for traif- 
ing women in large quantity cookery. They are giving get- 
erously of their time, recipes and store of practical expeti- 
ence. In at least one rural county a school lunch managet | 
is helping to organize school lunch programs in neighboring 
district schools. Interest and encouragement helps. 
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Master Lessons on Meat 





ibits, 
vosters, 
nurals, 
nent. 
gram 2. Pot Roast... A thrifty cut 
Bee The pot roast is one of the most versa- 
tile meats—delicious in flavor. Can be 
ta cooked plain, varied by different sea- 
sonings or combined with vegetables. 
under jah : 
The leftover meat is very usable, as 
, good reheated as on first serving. 
rildren 
7 THE GOOD NUTRITION OF MEAT 
f spe- Meat is one of the basic foods on the 
aps in government’s nutritional chart. Its 
place is to provide proteins, minerals 
and vitamins. Meat is one of the rich- 
est sources of complete high-quality 
WHAT proteins; has the B vitamins (thiamine, 
riboflavin and niacin); contains the 
ms by minerals iron, copper, phosphorus. 
Meat is 96 to 98% digestible. 
order 
ertain 
MASTER MENU 
nental Pot roast with onions and carrots 
Buttered noodles 
Shredded raw spinach and lettuce salad 
gram Whole wheat rolls 
Orange chiffon pie 
Coffee Milk 


with 


[ANGE 








KINDS OF POT ROASTS 


BEEF 





HOW TO PREPARE A POT ROAST 


1, Wipe meat with damp cloth. Season 
with salt and pepper. 











VARIATIONS OF THE POT ROAST 


1. Instead of water, use 2 cups of to- 
mato juice, 4 clove of garlic. 


SAME Standing Rump . ; : 
il RUMP 1 Rolled Rump 2. Dredge with flour, if desired. 2. Pour contents of a small bottle of 
3. Brown meat on all sides in hot fat, orse-radish over the meat. 
— ROUND = Heel of Round (The fat may be that which melts out 3. Season with % bay leaf, a pinch of 
of the meat or may be added.) thyme and a few sprigs of parsley. 
Blade Bone bate : 
noted CHUCK 2 Round Bone 4. Add small amount of liquid, if neces- VEGETABLE COMBINATIONS WITH POT ROAST 
food Boneless Chuck sary. If liquid cooks away, a little more 1. 6 carrots, 6 onions, 1 small turnip 
upils. may be added. (The meat has " richer diced, 6 medium sized potatoes. 
ote BRISKET Brisket brown color and better flavor if the liquid ' , oe Oe 
in the kettle is kept to the minimum.) et Cay GHGS CONEY, < PENNS oe 
; _ . 2 green peppers, 4 tomatoes, 6 medium 
atti- Te ’ > 2c + »s >/ ‘ 
at VEAL 5. Cover tightly. (Vegetables are added carrots, 6 medium potatoes. 
4 to | hr. before meat is done.) 
room Rump Cook 3. 6 large onions, 4 large carrots, 1 Ib. 
» a RUMP 1 Relies Rear 6. Cook at simmering temperature on peas, 1 Ib. string beans. 











top of range or in a slow oven, until ten- 
der. (A pot roast of three to five pounds 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 





Round Bone 
Blade Bone generally requires three to four hours.) Chicago 
SHOULDER « : 
Cushion Shoulder 
RE EN ER Te ee ee eee ee ae a ee ane eee ee 
»|ping | 2 P 
° r = ey = . COR ’. . . i . 
‘rain- t 4 AMERICAN nee dane rs, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
gen- This Seal means that all e Send me a Classroom Kit of the folders on Pot Roasts. 
:peri- statements made in this | FOR CLASSROOM USE 
advertisement are accept- Po Peay rr vere eae es Ui nd cdaas we dalekda heed dbuseouciaccdevessaaanenedens 
nager able to the Council on & pore “page, 8/2 he -inch, illustrate 
oring Foods and Nutrition of ASSN. | folier for students, covering pot OS OE Ae EERE FM Re nee 
the American Medica’ | roasts in greatly expanded form. 
Association. SS | 25 copies in each Classroom Kit. MUMEDESs So bGaeelar esau dacate eaves san nmes STATE.. 
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Have You Seen the 
NYLON COATS? 


HEY were pictured in the August 

numbers of style and consumer 
magazines; they appeared then in retail 
advertising; now you can see them in 
the stores of the larger cities. These 
coats of “nylon fleece” come in na- 
tural shades and in high colors. 

The story told in New York by 
Cohn Hall Marx Company, the manu- 
facturers, is this: Nylon fabrics, for 
example the parachute cloth woven for 
the Government, were sometimes im- 
perfect. These imperfect materials were 
garnetted—that is, turned back into 
short and broken fibers—as in the case 
of re-processed wool. The nylon fibers 
are made into soft spun nylon yarns; 
the nylon yarns are knitted into a cot- 
ton back fabric. The construction is 
similar to that which has been used 
for many years in making the knit back 
materials used in large quantities for 
men’s and women’s coats. The surface 
is napped, as in all fleece fabrics; the 
material becomes even fluffer as the 
coat is worn. There is no up and down 
to the material; it is kept fresh look- 
ing either with a damp cloth, if it seems 
soiled, or with a whisk broom. 

The warmth of the material depends 
partly on its 18 oz. weight (per run- 
ning yard, 54” wide), partly on insula- 
tion in any loose spun yarn, partly on 
insulation inherent in its two layer con- 
struction. 

Coats retail at from $40 up. They 
are often interlined as well as lined. 
Nylon fleece can be bought by the yard 
at around $7. 


Jessie Caplin, Instructor 
in Textiles, General Extension 
Division, University of Minnesota 
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MERICAN EDUCATION 

Week will be observed this year 
from November 8th through Novem- 
ber 14th. The general theme is Edu- 
cation for Free Men. Daily topics in- 
clude: Renewing Our Faith, Serving 
Wartime Needs, Building Strong 
Bodies, Developing Loyal Citizens, 
Cultivating Knowledge and Skills, Es- 
tablishing Sturdy Character and 
Strengthening Morale for Victory. 

American Education Week is a time 
for concerted effort on the part of all 
school systems throughout the nation 
to help the public understand why edu- 
cation is more and not less important 
during war. It is a time for interpret- 
ing to the people what the schools are 
contributing to the war effort and the 
part that they must play in the peace 
that is to follow military victory. 

The National Education Association 
has prepared materials to assist local 
school systems in the observance of 
American Education Week, among 
which are posters, leaflets, stickers, 
manuals and plays. Write to the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 


D. C., for complete information. 


* 


Dates to Remember 


October 4 to 10—Fire Prevention 
Week. By proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and spon- 
sored by the United States Office of 

. Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 
The objectives of this annual obser- 
vation are to “stop fire, save lives, 
protect property, maintain produc- 
tion.” ; 

October 19 to 22—American Dietetic 
Association Convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Michigan. 

November 5 to 7—Conference of Food 
Service Directors, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Richmond, Virginia. 

November 8 to 14—American Educa- 
tion Week. 

November 29 to December 5—National 
4-H Club Congress, Chicago. 

December 2 to 5—American Voca- 
tional Association Convention, 


Toledo, Ohio. 






To tes 


Homemakers and employed home 
economists are being offered special 
courses at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Philadelphia, in response to 
numerous requests for help in ‘solving 
wartime homemaking problems. 

To meet thes2 problems, the follow- 
ing courses for homemakers have been 
organized: Cooking for the Family, Re- 
furbishing the Home in Wartime, A 
Family Clothing Clinic and Workshop, 
Family Nutrition, Child Care in War- 
time, Family Buying Problems in a 
Limited Market and Household Me- 
chanics. 

The classes for employed home econ- 
omists feature refresher courses in 
Nutrition and Food Utilization, Cloth- 
ing Conservation, Canteen and Con- 
sumer Education. 

* 

Real silk of good quality is being pro- 
duced in the United States. In Ala- 
bama the silk industry experimental 
projects begun two years ago at the 
State’s Prison Farm are beginning to 
produce silk cacoons in commercial 
quantities. In New Jersey fine silk 
cacoons are being spun by silk worms 
raised on white mulberry trees im- 
ported from Syria. Studies on a fifty- 
acre farm near Atlantic City indicate 
that silk worms can be raised success- 
fully in many parts of the United 
States. 

* 

A new system of labeling rayon has 
recently been announced by the Ameri- 
can Viscose Company. From now on 
their rayon fabrics will be marked with 
tags based on the traffic light system. 
A tag with a red disk shows that the 
garment or piece of yard goods is dry 
cleanable only. An amber disk indi- 
cates that the fabric is hand washable. 
A green disk means that the fabric is 
launderable and can be sent to a com- 
mercial laundry. 

The grade for these fabrics will be 
based on the results of performance 
tests. Information obtained from these 
tests will appear on the colored disk 
side. For example: one amber disk 
tag bears the statement, “This is a 
stabilized fabric . . . Tests predict it 


(Continued on page 362) 
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The Facts about 





Fall and Winter Colors 


THE MOST IMPORTANT COLORS for fall and winter are 
all colors! 


Because dyestuffs and finishing materials require 
chemicals which are used in munitions, fabric manufac- 
turers will have to take dyes as they can get them, at 
times. when it does not interfere with the war effort. 


They will offer us beautiful and wearable fabrics in a 
host of lovely colors, but they must supply colors as they 
can. Any concentrated demand for a certain color or 
color group is running contrary to the national interest. 


Colors which use little dye, such as natural tones, 
beiges, and sand colors will be good. We will look ahead 
to more emphasis on pastel tones, and widely spaced 
prints with little “coverage” of the background. 





SEND FOR CLASSWORK LEAFLET, “A Legend of Loveliness”... pre- 
sents the fall fashion picture for school age girls, with silhouette and 
color news, sketches and pattern: information. Write, indicating the 
number you need, to BETTY Lou Larson, Educational Division, 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


SALES OrFicEs: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; Providence, R. I.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


We suggest you remove this page and use it as a supplement 
to our leaflet on fabric identification which you will receive by 
filling out the blank in the coupon section of this magazine. 


Copr. 1942 - American Viscose Corp. *Rey. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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For a Wise Choice 
of Colors! 


Let’s Be Individual —Now especially, 
Golor choice should be made on the basis 
of appropriateness to the individual rather 
than fashion. When clothes have to give 
long service, as in wartime, becomingness 
is of continued importance. 

Choose Accessories that Will Click—In this 
season of many colors, it’s important to 
choose accessories that will harmonize 
with many shades. Black, brown, and blue, 
and leather colors are basic. Some shades 
of red and green “go well” with many 
other colors. Planning ahead on both ward- 
robe and accessories will insure against 
misfits. 

Look for a Promise of Color that Lasts 
—The best guide to serviceable fabrics is 
an informative label, such as the label 
found on “CROWN” Tested Rayon Fabrics. 
It tells you whether the fabric was meant 
for sports wear, lingerie, dresses, or other 
use... tells whether it should be laundered, 
washed by hand, or dry-cleaned .. . and 
predicts lasting color beauty and wear- 
ability. 




















HERE ARE SOME OF THE 
ROMANTIC COLORS OF 
THE SEASON AHEAD! 


Warm Browns, beiges, natural undyed colors 
(Atlantic sand). 


Blues .. . salute, and gray air-force, gallant 
blue for younger styles, soft commando blue, 
and two aqua shades, Panama and Chinese. 


Reds ... bright reds, blue reds (not deep). 
Green... kelly, and woods green. 


And accenting notes of Honor gold, Fuschia, 
Ming orange (rust), Royal blue, Peacock blue. 
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will not change visibly in color, size 
(2% maximum fabric test allowance), 
or texture during a reasonable service 
life. Follow instructions given on the 
reverse side of this tag. Samples of 
every dye lot of this fabric have been 
tested for stability and strength, ac- 
cording to minimum requirements set 


ri 
* 


* 





and maintained by American Viscose 
Corporation.” 

The reverse side of this tag gives the 
name of the fabric, its fiber content, the 
type of garment or home furnishing 
use for which it is approved and how 
to care for it. For example: On the 
reverse side of a washable dress fabric 
green disk label appears this statement: 
“Washable. This fabric may be washed 
satisfactorily either at home or by any 
reputable commercial laundry. Water 
temperature should not exceed 160° 
Fahrenheit. Do not use a bleaching 


HELP THEM PROTECT 
THEIR GAS APPLIANCES 


Roper Gas Ranges 


* and othee appliances ace moce 


valuable now than evee before 


P Show people how an ex- 


* pert check-up by their Gas 


Company or Dealer will 
save food—fuel— prolong 
appliance life and let them 


* BUY MORE . 
WAR BONDS ; 


Oo Sr) 


l Write today for ‘Care and Operation of Roper 
Gas Range” booklet on conservation of equip- 
ment, how to cook according to cut, how to 
save food values, “waterless” cooking, etc. 
Single copies FREE, quantity distribution for 


%: 


classes, 10c each. 


‘ 
¥ 


Geo. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, Ulinois 


ROPER GAS RANGES FOR ALL GASES 


INCLUDING (LP) LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 














solution. Dry away from direct sun- 
light. Press on wrong side with 
moderate heat. This fabric may be re- 
stored to within 2% of its original 
dimensions by normal pressing and 
shaping methods.” 


* 


As much rayon as would make thir- 
teen dozen pairs of stocking goes into 
the recoil mechanism of a 37mm. gun 
—as packing to make it oil tight. 


* 
A nationwide registration of women 


is on the way. Women are needed to 
replace men now in military service. 


| Women must keep the wheels of in- 


dustry turning. If they do not do this 
voluntarily, conscription will be neces- 
sary. 

Last year more than 2,100,000 wom- 
en began work in war industries. It 


| appears that this number will be 
| swelled to over four and a half mil- 


lions by 1943. And it is estimated that 
by 1944 the 14,300,000 women now 
gainfully employed in this country will 
be increased to at least 18,000,000. 

A few of these women will be 
WAFS, WAACS and WAVES. By far 
the majority will be in the armament 
industries, making equipment for our 
fighting men. They will receive train- 
ing either in vocational schools or in 
plant classes. 

As younger women leave peacetime 
occupations to take up this training 
and these heavier jobs, older women 
will leave the home to take their places 
as teachers, secretaries and _sales- 
women. 

This change in the occupation of 
women is bound to have a far-reaching 
effect on the home and family life. It 
will undoubtedly throw an increasing 
burden on the young people now in 
school and, consequently, on the school 


| in helping these young people meet their 


new problems. 
* 


The revolution that is taking place 
today in the food industry is described 
in detail in the lead article of the Sep- 
tember 18th issue of Printers’ Ink. The 
author is Ivan C. Miller of Food In- 
dustries. Subject matter covers the 
growth of dehydration, the outlook for 
frozen food, and changes in merchan- 
dising and distribution practices. Cop- 
ies of this issue may be obtained from 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, at 20c per copy. 


(Continued on page 364) 
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TO HOME ECONOMISTS ... TEACHERS of Consumer Nutrition Classes 
. and all concerned with today’s Victory Nutrition Program .. . 
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Mae MIN A. NUCOA gives luxurious goodness 
9,000 VITAMIN A units in every pound! == which only a table-quality spread can 

NUCOA’s easily creamed, evenly give to cooking—without high cost! 
smooth texture saves time in spreading Makes cakes, cookies, breads, and pas- 
sandwiches. It is never “flaky,” even tries extra nutritious lunch-box treats! 


Savings on NUCOA—about enough per pound to 
buy a quart of milk—leave family budgets more 
to spend on other “Good Nutrition” foods. Why 
not make first-hand acquaintance with NUCOA 
yourself? You’ll then have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending NUCOA wherever it can further the suc- 
cess of our Victory Nutrition Program. 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S GOOD “PROTECTIVE VITAMIN A” FOODS 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 362) 





Women on AAA Committees 


The Department of Agriculture has 
requested farmers of the Nation to give 
every consideration to the election of 


farm women as well as men to county 


and community committees to adminis- 
ter the AAA farm program next year. 


The Department also announced that 
AAA’s articles of association are being 
amended to permit farm wives as well 
as women farming in their own names 
to vote in the committeemen’s elections 
and to hold office. 

Fred S. Wallace, Chief of the Agri- 
culture Adjustment Agency, stated that 
the growing shortage of manpower on 
farms is certain to make the adminis- 
tration of the AAA program difficult in 
1943. He said that many farmers’ 
wives are competent to help handle the 
business of the AAA in communities. 





| DEFINITELY A 


FISH BAKED IN MILK 


Melt 2 tbsps. butter in baking pan. Add 
1% Ibs. fish (halibut, haddock, white 
fish, etc.) and sprinkle with salt. Add 
24 cup Carnation Milk mixed with 34 cup 
water and bake in moderate oven till 
fish is tender. (About 45 min.) Serves 6. 





Diet Plus... 


FISH BAKED IN MILK 


Wve you stress the importance of fish in the menu, don’t over- 
look the added values of baking it in milk. Irradiated Carnation 
Milk is ideal—creamy smooth in texture, with all the important 
milk nutrients of the fine whole milk from which it’s made, and 


with extra vitamin D. 


A little ingenuity puts more milk deliciously into meals. Do you 
realize the great variety of dishes for all ages, to be made with 


double-rich Carnation? 


FREE! A new book called “Growing Up With Milk’ —with helpful 
recipes and menus for baby, school child, adults. It gives you easy hints on 
milk-rich meals. Address Carnation Co., Dept. 705-D, Milwaukee, Wis. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


4 


“FROM CONTENTED 
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National Meat Budgeting 


Today’s meat situation furnishes an 
example of national budgeting. Our 
total meat supply is the largest on rec- 
ord, but the demand, including the 
needs of the Army, Navy, Merchant 
Marine and Lend-Lease, leaves us 3 
billions pounds short of being able to 
give the folks at home all the meat they 
might want. We shall be able to buy 
2% pounds of meat per person per 
week, about our average consumption 
for the past 10 years and well above 
the 1 pound a week that the English- 
man gets, the 12 ounces per week al- 
lowed Germans, or the 5 ounces avail- 
able for half-starved Belgians. For the 
first 4 months of the meat reduction pro- 
gram civilians will be asked to save on 
the so-called “red meats’—beef, veal, 
pork, lamb and mutton—by using 
cheese, poultry, fish and beans as sub- 
stitutes on meatless days. Later, direct 
consumer rationing will start. 


*” 


‘“*Making the Grade” 


The Bay City Canning Company, 
Bay City, Michigan, has just been 
granted approval by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for Con- 
tinuous Factory Inspection. This 
brings the total number of plants pack- 
ing under the Agricultural Market Ad- 
ministration Service to 56. Quite a 
growth since June 1941 when there 
were only 6 approved canners for 
United States Continuous Inspection 
and United States Grade Labeling. 
(See article, More Than They Asked 
For, by Ivan C. Miller in the June, 
1941 Practica, Home Economics.) 


* 


Ine an article discussing some of the 
opportunities in food drying now open- 
ing for farm cooperatives, Harry C. 
Hensley of the Farm Credit Admini- 
stration mentions the meanings of seve- 
ral of the words often used in 
describing these products. 

“The terms most commonly used to 
describe dried products,” says Hensley, 
“are indicative of the processes used. 
The word ‘dried’ indicates drying by 
any means; ‘sun-dried’ indicates drying 
without artificial heat. ‘Dehydrated’ 
and ‘evaporated’ signify the use of ar- 
tificial heat. ‘Dehydrated’ implies 
mechanical circulation of artificial heat, 
while ‘evaporated’ refers more particu- 
larly to the use of artificial heat in 
driers which depend for their air cir- 
culation on natural draft.” 

(Concluded on page 366) 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 364) 





Shoe Styles and Colors 
Limited by WPB 


In a move intended primarily to save 
leather by reducing the number of 
fancy shoes in the well-dressed family’s 
wardrobe, WPB_ has prohibited the 


manufacture of two-color shoes and 
reduced the variety of colors and styles 
of footwear to be made for spring and 
summer 1943 consumption. No limit 
is placed on the production of permit- 
ted styles necessary to fill civilian needs. 

The footwear conservation order 
(M-127) issued September 10 by the 
Director General for Operations will 
permit the manufacture of ample sup- 
plies of both street and dress shoes for 
men, But by 
limiting styles, and by limiting colors 


women and children. 


to six, it is expected to reduce the num- 





Now avatlable or tame Leonomies Classes. 
A New 
Sound Motion Picture 





Beauly 


for Sr ieofus 


PRODUCED BY THE MAKERS OF 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


VZ--ZZn pea 





ROTECTIVE housekeeping — the art of 


taking better care of the home—is a vital 
issue these days. This new educational film 
dramatizes this subject in an entertaining but 
instructive manner. The scene is the campus 
of Colton College. To compete for a Home 
Economics Prize Essay Award, one of the 
students collects facts about the history of 





a Yq 
Running Time—29 minutes 
Film Size —16 millimeter 
Filmed by 
Wilding Productions, Inc. 
Distributed by Modern 
Talking Picture Service 








L 





wax down through the ages, and the multiple 


uses for wax in modern protective house- 
keeping. A romance running through the 


To secure a showing for your school, write 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


Racine, Wis. 


film contributes unusual story interest, but 


does not detract from its educational impact. 
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ber of extra pairs of shoes bought by 
consumers and lying on the shelves. 
Sole leather now being used exten- 
sively by the Armed Forces, including 
our Allies, has become the limiting fac- 
tor in shoe production. The limita- 
tions placed on style and color do not 
apply to shoes in which leather or com- 
position rubber soles are not used. No 
restrictions are placed on the manu- 
facture of shoes for active sports wear. 
The order permits shoes to be made 
in black, white, Turftan, Army Rus- 
set, Town Brown and blue. Except 
for these limitations on color and on 
novelty styles, riding and_ specially 
styled boots and two-color combina- 
tions, there will be little noticeable 
change in the shoes offered for sale. 


* 
Restrictions on Patterns 


Commercial patterns used in making 
dresses and other wearing apparel have 
been brought under the measurement 
restriction already applying to ready- 
made garments, by general limitation 
order L-153, effective on September Ist 
and on February 1, 1943. The first 
date refers to the manufacturers’ mas- 
ter patterns, the second date to the 
manufacturers’ sale of patterns cut 
from master patterns. 

This order gives to garments made 
in the home about the same length, 
fullness and sleeve size as garments 
available in stores. 


* 


New Educational Films 
HoMEs FoR DEFENSE. 1 reel, $1.00 a day; 
$2.00 a week. Sound. 
..how the rapidly growing army of 
workers in war industry has to be 


housed — large scale emergency 
building projects in all parts of the 
country. 


WomMeEN IN DEFENSE. 1 reel. $1.00 a day; 
$2.00 a week. Sound. 

..in factories, laboratories and social 
services, women are shown to be 
occupying a constantly expanding 
and essential role. 


rom Bell & Howell, 


—These films are available 
hicago, Illinois. All 


1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
films are 16mm. 


Practical Coupon Books 


The Practical Coupon Books to be 
used in requesting educational help of- 
fered in the September issue were 
mailed a few days after the magazine. 
If you have not yet received your 
Coupon Book, please notify us on a 
penny post card and we shall send you 
your copy at once. 
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WHOLE GRAIN FOODS FOR 
BETTER NUTRITION 


A hot whole wheat cereal that needs no cooking — 
that’s Instant Ralston. Rich in energy. Extra-rich in 
thiamin—because of added wheat germ. Just stir into 
boiling water or milk ... and serve. Ralston Whole 
Wheat Cereal is the same—except it cooks in 5 minutes. 


Ry-Krisp is a whole 
grain crisp bread—de. 
licious, nourishing 
every-meal bread. Valu- 
able in special diets. 
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New 20-page 
Illustrated Textbook 


Resume of scientific data on grain prod- 
ucts, comparative nutritional value of 
whole grain products versus enriched or 
restored. Includes tables and charts help- 
ful in teaching nutrition to students and 
homemakers. Comprehensive double- 
page chart of food nutrients, chief 
sources, requirements, functions. Two 
pages of tested recipes for appetizing, 


nutritious dishes. 
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For Home Economics Students: 6-pa ge 
folder with resume of informa- 
tion on whole grain products, 
diagrams, recipes, chart of food 
nutrients. 


For Homemakers: To be distrib- 
uted by teachers of nutrition 
classes. Stresses need for better 
nutrition, value of whole grain 
products. Includes ag 1 food 
nutrients chart, ideas for study 
groups. 

Quantity Recipes: Tested recipes 


for low-cost custards, puddings 
and meat-stretching main dishes 


OTHER HELPFUL MATERIAL FREE 


using whole grain cereals. Reci- 
pes to serve 6 or 50—on handy 
4x6” cards. 


Allergy Diets: Lists allowed and 
forbidden foods for wheat-free, 
milk-free, egg-free dicts. Also 
tested recipes for appetizing 
dishes made without wheat, 
milk, eggs. 

Low-Calorie Diets: 1200-caloricdict. 
for women. 1700 for men. Choice 
of everyday available foods. Nu- 
tritionally sound. Widely used 
by doctors. 


Ralston Research Laboratories, Ralston Purina Company 
34 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send, no cost or obligation, the new 20-page textbook 
and other material described above. 


Title__ 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Name____ 
| 

| 

| 

| Se aes 
| 

| 


City 


State <sciicSncmasieaaiiapaaiet data 
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Wook Resins 


Outlines of Food Technology 
By Harry W. vonLoesecke 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., N. Y. C. 
Price $7.00 Pp. 505. 


Harry W. vonLoesecke, a senior 
chemist in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has done an excel- 
lent piece of work in preparing this 
outline of the processes used in the 


modern food industries. He has not 
attempted to give detailed descriptions 
of the preparation of the different food 
materials nor to discuss the nutritive 
value of the different foods, since there 
are already many books giving this in- 
formation in detail. Nor has he en- 
cumbered the text with statistical data 
which is of temporary value only. 
Rather, Mr. vonLoesecke has limited 
this book to concise information on the 
more important food processes, ap- 
pending to each chapter a list of sug- 
gested readings for further detail. 








Complete your culinary library WITH 





“ 
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20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


» Round the World Cook 
Book 


LIST OF TITLES 


- 500 Snacks — Bright 


Ideas for Entertaining 


- 500 Delicious Dishes 


from Leftovers 


250 Classic Cake 
Recipes 


250 Ways to Prepare 
Poultry and Game 
Birds 


- 250 Superb Pies and 


Pastries 
250 Delicious Soups 
300 Delicious Salads 


- 250 Ways to Pre 
Meat aed 


- Fish and Sea Food 


Recipes 


. 300 Ways to Serve 
Eggs 


- 250 Ways to Serve 


Fresh Vegetables 


- 250 Delectable Des- 
serts 


+ 250 Ways of Serving 


Potatoes 


. 500 Tasty Sandwiches 
+ The Candy Book—200 


Recipes 


- 250 Refrigerator Des- 
serts 


+ The Cookie Book — 


250 Recipes 


- 300 Delici 
Dichew cious Dairy 


. 2000 Useful Facts 
‘ood 


About F 


Menus for Every D 
in the Year ieee i 


The Pennsylvani 
Dutch Cook | hb Sala 


The South 
on. uthern Cook 


The New England 
uke, ngland Cook 


The West c 
Bak ern Cook 


The Chi 
Bok nese Cook 





THESE MOST FAMOUS OF ALL COOK BOOKS! 





COOK BOOKS 


See for yourself why millions of these cook 
books have been sold and are being used 
daily by thousands of American home- 
makers. Even you will be amazed by the 
infinite variety of these superb recipes — 
traditional favorites and exciting new 
ideas, Each book contains hundreds of 
recipes for new and delicious ways to pre- 
pare and serve those foods which are still 
plentiful and moderately priced. 


Think of it! Over 8,000 recipes! 500 de- 
licious salads, 500 dishes from leftovers, 
250 dairy dishes, 500 tasty sandwiches! 
And there are beautiful, instructive food 
photographs on virtually every page to 
show “How to Do It” and how the finished 
dish should look its best, 


Surely these books will inspire every stu- 
dent to skillful enthusiasm! So order 
enough books for class use as well as ad- 
ditional copies to take home yourself. 


CULINARY ARTS PRESS, READING, PA. 


26 CULINARY ARTS INSTITUTE 






Only 15¢ each, 25¢ in beautiful plastic 
binding, if you use the convenient attached 
order card in this issue of Practical Home 
Economics. Order by number according to 
the above list of titles. 











Chapter headings include: The Tin 
Can and Glass Container; Fruits and 
Their Products; Canning of Vege- 
tables; Dairy Products; Meat, Meat 
Products and Poultry; Fish and Shell- 
fish; Grains and Their Products; Edi- 
ble Fats and Oils; Sugars and Starches; 
Nuts; Spices, Relishes, Essential Oils 
and Extracts; Beverages; Confec- 
tionery, Jams, Jellies, Preserves and 
Certified Dyes; Storage and Marketing 
of Fruits and Vegetables; Preservation 
of Foods by Freezing. The compre- 
hensive index includes twenty-one pages. 


Food and Beverage Analyses 
By M. A. Bridges & M. R. Mattice 
Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia 
Price $4.00 Pp. 344 


The purpose of this volume is to 
“provide analytical data on the largest 
possible number of food factors so 
that the student of home economics, 
the dietitian, the nurse, the welfare 
worker, the industrial chemist, the 
medical student and clinician may have 
access to practical facts presented in a 
readily understandable fashion.” This 
purpose is fulfilled. 

Nearly a hundred pages of new data 
have been added, including tables on 
the acidity of foods, their fiber content, 
the occurrence of sulfur, bromine, cal- 
cium, oxalate, phytins, purins, avail- 
able carbohydrates and ionizable iron. 
Extensive information is given on the 
acid-ash and alkaline-ash factors. 

Excellent glossary, bibliography, au- 
thor’s index and subject index. 


Nutrition and the War 
By Geoffrey Bourne 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 Pp. 148 
First edition reviewed June, 1941. 


The general form of this book has 
been retained but, since many food- 
stuffs are no longer available in Eng- 
land, the text has been revised to 
eliminate foods now “of historic inter- 
est only” and to give added information 
on new food situations. Printed in 
Great Britain. 


Sweets Without Sugar 
By Marion White 
M. S. Mill Co., New York. 
Price $1.25 Pp. 103. 


“A book to take the place of sugar 
on the pantry shelf” is this manual of 
over 200 recipes which use corn syrup, 
maple syrup, honey and molassts in 
place of our rationed commodity, sugar. 

(Continued on page 372) 
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YOURS FOR THE “= 
ASKING 


cz this outstanding teaching aid on NUTRITION 






Home Economists are cordially invited to send for a complimentary copy of this new brochure. 
To our knowledge it is the only book of its kind. For teaching material it has earned highest 
praise. Its text and the charts shown make it a simple matter to evaluate any commonly 
eaten food, meal or menu for calories as well as essential nutrients. The information it pre- 
sents will enable anyone to organize a meal or an entire dietary adequate in calories, 
protein, minerals and vitamins, in keeping with the recommendations of the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Research Council. Merely sign and mail the handy coupon. 







* * WORTH SENDING FOR * * 


| The Wander Co. 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
You may send me free a copy of your Brochure 
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ama 
NEW MATERIAL 
BETTER than aay 


PEAGHENS 
ELT Boh 


SHEET N 


EQUOT announces the new, com- 

pletely revised Fifth Edition of the 
Teachers Text Book—long a standard 
teaching aid. It’s the best edition yet. 


More pictures... the text is more inter- 
esting, lessons are clearer than ever. 


More information...this immensely prac- 
tical book is now a condensed encyclo- 
pedia of sheet information, a buying 
guide packed with valuable data. 


Better charts... correct bed making chart 
and large wall chart for classroom lec- 
tures. 


Government specifications on which OPA 
ceilings are based...are part of the 
timely new material included. 


Every teacher needs the facts contained 
in this text. The “Teachers Text Book” 
is available free for Home Economics 
teachers for classroom use. In addition, 
a small folder, “Facts About Sheets,” is 
available for classroom distribution. 


"WRITE NOW!:: 


(Clip coupon—paste on postal card) 
Pequot Mills, Educational Dept. P 
21 East 26th Street, New York City 
Please send one FREE Teachers Text Book and 
nae folders “‘Facts About Sheets’ to: 





Newe_ 
School 
Address. 


City State 
TOPO RR RRR RRR RRR RRR ERERR RRS SE SE 
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FTC Label Plans 


for Dyes and Colors 
(Continued from page 348) 





but are not fast to light. They can be 
used on all textile fibers but require a 
mordant on the vegetable fibers. On the 
whole, they are capable of producing 
the very brightest shades obtainable. 
However, their use on textiles is 
limited because of lack of fastness ex- 
cept where brightness of shade is the 
prime consideration. 

Sulphur dyes are used because the 
colors are soft, quite fast to light, and 
faster to washing. They are used in 
hosiery and for the dyeing of vegetable 
fibers. 

Mordant dyes are used for the dye- 
ing of wool. All but bright shades can 
be produced with them. 

Vat dyes are used in printing and 
dyeing because they are fast to light 
and washing. They are used extensively 
in printed shirtings, and have made 
printed fabrics very nearly as fast as 
dyed fabrics. 

Vat colors are the fastest coloring 
agents known to modern science be- 
cause of their inherent characteristics 
and the nature of their combination 
with the fibers colored. In themselves, 
vat dyes are outstanding in their re- 
sistance to such color-destroying in- 
fluences as light, acids and alkalies. 
They are insoluble in water, and there- 
fore cannot “bleed.” When applied they 


| are prepared with a special solvent, 


and this solution enters the fiber te be 
colored. The solvent is then removed 
and the dye reverts to its original in- 
soluble form. Thus, the dye becomes a 
permanent part of the fiber. All vat 
colors are not equally fast. 

Vat colors are used for all types of 
cotton, viscose process rayon and linen. 
Technical difficulties restrict them to a 
limited use on silk and wool. 

Naphthol Colors. These colors as a 


| class grade “excellent” in fastness to 


washing, laundering, cross-dyeing and 


| mercerizing, and “very good” to light. 





Certain individual Naphthol colors are 
practically as fast as the best vat 
colors. 

Insoluble azo dyes are suitable for 
the dyeing of vegetable fibers. They are 
especially strong in red shades. 

Acetate rayon dyes are suitable only 
for the dyeing of the cellulose acetate 
type of rayon. Practically all shades can 
be produced with them. 


Phthalic anhydride dyes provide bril- 
liant shades that may be used for eve- 
ning gowns but they lack the qualities 
of fastness. 

Mordant dyes. The success of dyeing 
depends upon the affinity of the dyestuff 
for the material or fabric. Sometimes a 
dyestuff will naturally cling to the com- 
modity or fabric, while at other times 
it requires the addition of another sub- 
stance, called a mordant, to hold the 
dyestuff to the cloth. 

It should be thoroughly understood 
that the fastness of a color is primarily 
an inherent property of the dyestuff 
and not of the dyeing method. In other 
words, a certain color of a given type 
is just as fast when dyed by one method 
as when dyed by another, provided, of 
course, that the fibers are properly 
penetrated. 

In the production of colored yarn 
fabrics, the quality of the goods greatly 
influences the dyestuffs to be used. For 
expensive fabrics, vat dyes are usually 
recommended. For goods that must be 
made to a price, the cost of these dyes 
often prohibits their use. 

Since cost is a very important factor 
in the use of dye coloring it is necessary 
to know relative values. 

Relative Cost of shades produced 
with the different classes of dyes 
(starting with the least expensive) : 


Vegetable fibers Animal fibers 
Direct dyes Acid dyes 
Sulphur dyes Chrome dyes 
Fast to light direct Fast to light acid 

dyes dyes 
Insoluble azo dyes 
Vat dyes 


Generally speaking, it can be said that 
the cost increases with the fastness 
properties. 

The brevity of this summary of the 
various classes of dyes necessitates gen- 
eralizations, and due allowance must 
be made for exceptions to these. 





Laundry Methods Change 


The shortage of chlorine bleach ma- 
terials used by institutional laundry 
operators has made it necessary to alter 
many washroom formulas almost over- 
night. Consequently, housewives are 
finding their returned laundry less 
white than before the war. The short- 
age of bleaching materials is not so 
great, however, that patrons of com- 
mercial laundries need expect gray or 
soiled-looking sheets, shirts and towels. 
There is still enough bleach available 
to give a very satisfactory fabric white- 
ness in the majority of work. 
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Standards for Protection 


Last month, OPA admistrator Leon 
Henderson announced the creation of 
a standard division set up to provide 
the operating divisions with technical 


assistance required to develop specific | 


standards for inclusion 


in all OPA | 


Regulations where quality by product | 


is a factor. 


In a statement accompanying his an- 
nouncement of the new division, Mr. 
Henderson _ said, 
knows the meaning of quality; knows 
that the value of the article is not al- 
ways expressed in dollars and cents. 
It may be in the type of yarn used to 
make the cloth for a housedress, or in 
the thread-count of the goods, or in the 
fastness of the dye, the fullness of the 
cut, or in the workmanship. This same 
test applies to grades of foodstuffs, 
types and sizes of packages, cuts and 
qualities of meats. 


o.e | 
“Under the stress of war conditions, 


the specifications of innumerable ar- 
ticles are changing. Many common 
materials are scarce and_ getting 
scarcer; many have already disappear- 
ed from civilian life and many more 
are on the way out. Substitutions are 
becoming commonplace. Wood, glass 
and plastics are replacing steel, alumi- 
num, copper and brass. Silk has gone 
entirely and rayon and nylon are being 
increasingly used for war purposes. 
Even cotton goods are in such demand 
as to reduce substantially various types 
used in civilian merchandise. 

“In the food field, war has compelled 
changes in packaging. 
placed cans in a number of things and 
the armed forces are using whole crops 
of some foods. Shortages are inducing 
concealed quality changes and, in some 
cases, misbranding and upgrading. 

“For the ordinary civilian, this situa- 
tion makes more difficult than ever the 
problem of ‘getting your money’s 


worth’. Price control can prevent 


“Every housewife | 





Glass has re- | 


plainly visible increases on the price | 


tags, but of itself cannot protect the 
shopper against debasement of quality, 
use of inferior materials, and ‘skimp- 
on quantity, measurements or 
workmanship. . .” 


4 ’ 
u 
ing 


The newly created standards division 
will aid in protecting the buyer of price- 
controlled or rationed articles, and 
tenants in areas under OPA regula- 
tion, against price increases that are 
not spelled out on the price tag or rent 
receipt. 
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Growing up in War Times.. 


It is more important today than ever 
that girls have a straightforward ex- 
planation of menstruation. They need 
to understand menstruation asa normal, 
healthy function. 

Each year the Modess program of 
menstrual education is used by an in- 
creasing number of teachers. They write 
us—they tell us at conventions—that 
we are helping them meet a real need. 

Here is material on menstruation for 
two distinct groups of girls—those ap- 
proaching puberty, and those of high 
school age who are eager for more com- 
plete, more detailed information. 


This free program of menstrual 
education gives you: 


te at Camp 


A booklet for younger girls. ‘Nancy's Big- 


gest Day at Camp” provides fundamer:tal 
information on menstruation, in readable, story form. This; ® 


booklet has been used extensively by teachers in preparing 


girls for their first menstrual period. 


j Nancy's Biggest Oay: 





A brand-new booklet—for girls of high school age, Here is a 
completely revised version of ‘The Periodic Cycle,” prepared 
with the assistance of doctors and well-known educators. The 
process of menstruation is explained simply, clearly. Informa- 
tion on health and personal care is given. 
The text is friendly —conversational. 


4 


Two new Teaching Outlines: Prepared by teachers. These outlines provide a guide 
to the use of the two booklets for the two age groups. 





Six Menstrual Anatomy Charts —for the teacher. These 
graphic charts provide illustrative mctezial for ‘The 
Periodic Cycle.”” They are well adapted to the work of 
high school classrooms. 





For Students: Please send me: 

acne copies of new edition of ‘The Periodic 
oS copies of “Nancy's Biggest Day 
at Camp.” 


Address 





Gre Fc a RAGAN VE Lo Baek e CUA a Ree e ee 


Personal Products Corp., Dept. B-55, Milltown, New Jersey 


For teachers: Please send me: 

( ) two teaching outlines, ( ) a set of 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts. (Distribution of 
the Charts is limited to teachers who use “The 
Periodic Cycle” in their classes.) 


FA Pe ee ee et rae 
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The introduction discusses nutritive 
value, caloric content and comparative 
cost and sweetness of sugar and the 
non-rationed sweetening agents. Recipes 
include cakes, frostings and fillings, 
cookies, pies, desserts, sauces, ice box 
desserts, candy, conserves and relishes. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Cook Book —Deluxe edition 
Meredith Publishing Co., Iowa 
Price $2.00 


The 1941 edition of this cook book 
which has proved its worth in many 
homes for many years has numerous 
improved features. The section on nu- 
trition and menu planning has been 
enlarged to include a vitamin chart 
and a guide for planning appetizing 
and well balanced meals. Each section 
is now set off by colored cardboard di- 





NEW WILEY 


in Home 





How to help the very 
young ... as prescribed by an 
expert in nursery school education. 
Considers nursery school organiza- 
tion, administration, housing, equip- 
ment, staffing, and methods of edu- 
cational guidance. 


279 pp. 53/4 by 834. $2.50 


BOOKS 


a] 


‘COnNOMICS 


A new approach ... in an 
important new book with important 
new ideas on family management. 
Teachable, complete, and particu- 
larly timely. Includes material on 
Family Finance Management, Fam- 
ily Housing Management, Manage- 
ment Learning Experiences, Time 
and Energy Management. 


477 pp. 53/4 by 83/4. $3.00 








marriage ... from the viewpoint 
of the sociologist, the economist, 
and the physiologist. Modern, read- 
able... written by fourteen recog- 
nized authorities. Chapters on the 
Psychology of Attraction, the Rela- 
tion of Health to Marriage, Money 


Management. 
296 pp. 6 by 9. $2.50 
JORDAN’S 
YOU anp 
MARRIAGE 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, Ine., 
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cceaeionddeaia NICKELL AND DORSEY’S 
EDUCATION oF THe MANAGEMENT in 
YOUNG CHILD FAMILY LIVING 
Practical education for | More teachable than ever 


... 45 the new edition of this popu- 
lar text. New material on person- 
ality development and personal ad- 
justment. Special emphasis is on ed- 
ucation for the democratic way of 
life. 

Second Edition. 490 pp. 6 by 9. $3.00 


SPAFFORD’S 
FUNDAMENTALS 

in TEACHING 

HOME ECONOMICS 


1M0-4th AVE. NEW YORK 








visions, and full-page colored illustra- 
tions of the foods found in that section. 
Practically every page contains a photo- 
graph or how-to-do sketch. New 
recipes have been added, and there are 
more blank pages for writing in old 
favorites. Although each section still 
has its index, the general index at the 
back has been greatly expanded. 


The Modern Family Cook Book 
By Meta Given 
J. O. Ferguson, Chicago 
Price $3.50 Pp. 938. 


For Mrs. Homemaker, in full ap- 
preciation of the problems of running 
a home, Meta Given has written this 
monumental cook book. Its four sec- 
tions are introduced respectively by 
The Meal Planner’s Creed, The Food 
Shopper’s Creed, The Cook’s Creed, 
The Family Hostess’ Creed. Menus 
for an entire year are placed at the 
front of the book, with the number of 
the recipe accompanying each of the 
main dishes. Over one hundred illus- 
trations, many in color, give added in- 
struction and eye-appeal. A. thirty- 
page index makes for easy use. 


Just For Two—a handbook of 
cookery for the small household 
By Lily Haxworth Wallace 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 311 


Recognizing that “it is quite an art 
to provide adequate meals which will 
not overtax the ability of the beginner, 
the time of the career girl or the food 
budget of either” Lily Haxworth Wal- 
lace has given to the bride, the business 
pals and the family-of-two a valuable 
handbook. 

There are menus for a well balanced 
diet for one week in each month of the 
year, twenty-six pages of marketing 
tips and over 500 simple recipes with 
complete directions. 


Recipes at Moderate Cost 


By Constance C. Hart 
F. §. Crofts & Co., New York 
Price $3.25 Pp. 404. 


This revised edition of Constance 
Hart’s collection of recipes for the 
school cafeteria, institution and com- 
mercial food service is published in its 
same convenient form; spiral bound 
with a washable fabricoid cover and 
with each food division tabbed for 
quick reference. 

There are a few changes in line 
with present conditions. To Chapter 
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I has been added Dried and Evapo- | 


rated Milk Proportions. Due to the 


sugar rationing program, recipes in- | 
cluded in the chapters on Hot Breads, | 


Cakes, Fillings, Frostings, Pies and 


Puddings have been rewritten. In | 








some divisions new recipes have re- | 


placed older ones. 

All recipes in this book have been 
tested in the lunchrooms of the Roches- 
ter Public School System and in several 
other institutions throughout the coun- 
try. 


June Platt’s Dessert Cook Book 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 250. 


Answer to a dessert lover’s prayer 
is this collection of end-of-the-meal 
sweets—and 112 of them contain little 
or no sugar! The sugarless recipes are 


starred in a classified index. There is | 


also an alphabetical index for double- 
quick reference. 


Soybeans: Gold from the Soil 
By Edward Jerome Dies 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.75 Pp. 122 


The Americanization of soybeans 
makes an exciting and colorful story. 
And when that story is supplemented 
with production and consumption charts 
and tables, it has special value for 
teachers, pupils and research workers. 


Herbs, Their Culture and Uses 
By Rosetta E. Clarkson 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 226 


Here are directions for growing and 
using 101 different herbs. Line draw- 
ings identify each plant. The book lists 
their widely varied uses in cooking, in 
medicine, in household preparations and 
in industry, and points out their deco- 
rative value to the vegetable garden. 
Luscious herb cookery recipes are in- 


cluded. 


Successful Entertaining 
By Ida Bailey Allen 
Doubleday, Doran, New York 
Price $2.95. Pp. 500 


“It’s not what you do but how you 
do it” is the first line in Ida Bailey 
Allen’s new guide to successful enter- 
taining. 
chapters, Mrs. Allen covers all the 
occasions from lunch without a maid 
to a good neighbor party. In each case 


(Continued on page 376) 


In twenty-seven fact-packed 
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K “Busier today than ever be- 
fore,” is the rule for millions 
of American women. And they 
are becoming much more aware 
of the importance of having 
an adequately nourishing diet. 
With the hope of being of ser- 
vice, the new Pet Milk recipe 
book, “Better Meals in Less 
Time for Less Money—Recipes 
for 2 and 4 and 6,” contains 
sample menus, with outlines 
of their preparation, showing 
how much of the work can be 
done hours ahead of time— 
even the day before. 

In perfecting the recipes, 
every effort has been made to 
have the preparation of the 


tee T 





AyLoRr's RECIP® 


dishes as simple as possible. In 
planning the menus, special at- 
tention has been given to com- 
bining dishes which best fit 
together, not only because of 
their nutritional value, but be- 
cause of the work involved. 

As for “for Less Money,” the 
recipes— perfected to take 
full advantage of all the qual- 
ities of Irradiated Pet Milk— 
make fine-flavored, milk-rich, 
vitamin D-rich food that is high- 
ly nourishing and, at the same 
time, costs less because Irradiat- 
ed Pet Milk costs less generally 
than ordinary milk—much less 
than cream. Your request for a 
copy will be welcomed. 


6 
ND 
5 roR 2 ANC 4 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1447j Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send me, free of charge, 
a copy of “Better Meals in Less Time for Less Money” 


I teach (subjects) in school (grade) 
Name ee oe Address se cece 
| | a Oe re State = 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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Even new students get FLAKY 
TURNOVERS with Crisco’s New 
Pastry Method 


Turnovers are tasty! Turnovers travel 
well in wartime lunch boxes! And with 
Crisco’s New Pastry Method, even your 
first year students can turn out turnovers 
that have flaky, tender crust! 


GOODBYE TOUGH PASTRY! 


Crisco’s sure-fire Pastry Method really is 
news! For it ends 2 big causes of tough 
pastry—using too much water—over- 
handling the dough. Try this method. 
Teach it in your classes. You'll be de- 
lighted at the way youngsters take to it. 

And when teaching cake-making, re- 
member Crisco gives lighter cakes. For 
Crisco’s really different—made by an ex- 
clusive process. Remember too, foods 
properly fried in all-vegetable Crisco are 
digestible. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Econo-ics Dept., 
Ivorydale, Ohio 


}CRISCO 
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MAKE THESE TURNOVERS 
WITH CRISCO'S 
NEW PASTRY METHOD 





LUNCH BOX TURNOVERS: Mix 2 cups 
sifted flour with 1 teaspoon salt. Re- 
move 4 cup of this flourand add to 
it % cup water... Stir to a paste! 


TO THE DRY FLOUR ADD % cup 
Criscomcut in until pieces are size 
of small peas. 





NEW WAY: Scrape all the flour-paste 
into Crisco mix. Mix thoroughly unt.1 
the dough comes together and can 
be shaped into a ball. Roll out; cut 
into squares. On half ofeach square, 


spread filling (see below). Moisten 
edges of dough, lap over to form 
triangles and press firmly together. 
Bake in hot oven (425° F.) about 
15 minutes. 
RAISIN FILLING: 
VY cup water Y%, cup honey 
lcup finely 1 teaspoon lemon 
chopped raisins juice and rind 
Add honey and water to raisins. Sim- 
mer about 10 minutes. Cool. Add 
lemon juice and rind. Chopped 
nuts may also be added if desired. 
All Measurements Level 
TRADE MARKREG.U.S.PAT.OFF.PROCTER @&GAMBLE 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST-SELLING 
© ALL-VEGETABLE SHORTENING 


















Real or Counterfeit? 


The United States Secret Service Ex- 
tends Its Permanent Crime Preven- 
tion Program Through Education 


The against counterfeiting — 
just one of the many wars America is 
fighting today — has entered a new 
phase. Beginning in October, the 
United States Secret Service is making 
available to schools all over the coun- 
try a part of its staff of special agents 
as lecturers. These agents, supple- 
mented by a documentary film “Know 
Your Money”, and informative book- 
lets on the 
money, are available on request through 
the United States Secret Service, 
Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., to schools in communities of 
over 100,000. Later, they will be avail 
able for smaller schools. 

United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, John W. Studebaker, and the 
National Education Association have 
expressed their accord with the objec- 
tives of this program—a program of 


war 


detection of counterfeit 


special interest to home economists 
since 85% of the. consumer money 
spent in the United Staics passes 


through the hands of homemakers. 
This permanent educational program 
is the outgrowth of a campaign begun 
five years ago by the farseeing Chief of 
Secret Service, Frank J. Wilson. The 
experience of the Secret Service was 
that all too often the germs cf coun- 
terfeiting were planted among the youth 
Chief Wilson be- 


lieved that the way to wipe out coun- 


of high school age. 


terfeiting was to begin at the roots— 
to educate today the boys and girls who 
will be the business men and_ house- 
the fathers and 


teachers and soldiers of tomorrow. In 


wives, mothers, the 


the five years of this campaign, coun- 


terfeiting has been reduced 93% 


and, 
equally important, thousands of boys 
and girls have been protected from the 
temptation to start a criminal career. 
Training every man and woman, 
every boy and girl in the country to 
know his money has even deeper sig- 
nificance than national crime preven- 
tion. During every large-scale war, un- 
scrupulous nations have attempted 
counterfeiting. The Nazi counterfeit in- 
vasion of Belgium, the Netherlands and 
France, which followed in the wake 
of their occupation, and the Japanese 
national history in this black art, in- 
dicate an enemy weapon for which we 
must be prepared. Through the Secret 
educational that 


Service program 


weapon can be rendered impotent. 
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The Ganado Mission 


A brief sketch by Anna E. Falls, 
author of “The Culinary Art of the 


! 


Navajos”, pages 349 and 350, and | 
high school principal of the Mission. | 


Ganado Mission is located in Apache | 
| 


County, Arizona, on the Navajo Res- 
ervation. 
is Gallup, New Mexico, 58 miles dis- 
tant. Since this Mission is out in the 
desert away from town or city accom- 
modations, it has become a modern 
village in itself. It has its own water 
supply from deep wells, its own power 
for heating and lighting, its own ice 
plant and its own bakery and commis- 
sary. 

The Mission maintains three fields 
of service: a fully equipped one-hun- 
dred and fifty bed hospital with four 
full-time 
training 


physicians, and a_ nurses’ 


school for Indian 


junior-senior high school with an op- 


Its nearest railroad station 


girls; a | 


portunity room for grades four, five | 


and six; and two community centers. 


The school accommodates 125 pupils, | 


more than half of whom are Navajos. 
The Hopis come second in number and 
several other tribes from New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and California 
are represented by a small group. The 
school offers a four-year college pre- 


Colorado, 


paratory course, two years of commer- 
cial work and vocational training in 
homemaking, carpentry and mechanics. 
Its music department has a band, choir, 


chorus and piano instruction. All pupils 


must take physical education, and all 
have Bible study under a_ full-time 
teacher of religious education. 


The homemaking department is kept | 
as practical as possible. Seventh, eighth | 


and ninth grade girls are required to 
have a year’s work. 
girls have an option. 


The senior high 


courses in child care and home nurs- | 


ing, directed by a graduate nurse, have 
been both popular and practical. Since 


most of the girls come from the sim- | 
plest of homes—one-room hogans with | 


a single door and no windows—the 


teacher tries to give a type of work 


that can be adapted to their meager 
Prac- 


tical experience on a larger scale than 


supplies and limited facilities. 


in the classroom is provided in the 
work the pupils do to earn their board. 
The dormitories, the laundry, and the 
school and hospital kitchens, all furnish 
a laboratory for further experimenta- 


tion and for application of classroom | 


work. 





Rationing is sharing; share willingly. 
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Home Economics Institute : 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send me a free copy of your special report to Home Economists 
“Electric Refrigeration and Wartime Health.” 
| 

Name 
Organization 
Address | 
City a : f State | 
-l 
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NEW 16-PAGE 
REFERENCE MANUAL 


Which one of the eight essential types of food is safe 
without refrigeration? What has refrigeration to do with the 
Wartime Health Program? How should a refrigerator be 
cared for to make it last for the duration? What is a con- 
denser . . . an evaporator .. . a compressor? Exactly how 
does a mechanical refrigerator work, anyhow? 

Just released by the Westinghouse Home Economics 
Institute, this new 16-page reference manual contains all the 
facts needed for a clear understanding of electric refrigera- 
tion. It’s arranged for easy classroom use. To the best of 
our knowledge, no other publication is as complete and 
up-to-the-minute. Send for your free copy today... 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION MANSFIELD, OHIO A 



























The Meaning of 
NUTRITION 


THREE 
MORE 
THIS 
FALL 

in 


The Home Economics Series 
Edited by Mrs. Helen Judy Bond 


Making eight colorful booklets in all 
to furnish urgently needed text ma- 


terial for only 44 cents each. 


CAREERS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
LIVING WITH THE FAMILY 
THE STORY OF TEXTILES 
GOOD GROOMING 
HOME NURSING 
THE MEANING OF NUTRITION 
A GUIDE TO CONSUMER BUYING 


CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT 








iid 


CHILD CARE and 
DEVELOPMENT 


Published by 





LITTLE, 
BROWN 
& CO. 


34 Beacon St. 


Boston 











Attractive Wall Chart gives vitamin 
and other nutritive values of average 


PY -batptats {Me} Mele) aataate) aU colele (Mumm batebhatettt. tl 


Check-Up Sheets teach students how 


to select foods to meet nutritional re- 
quirements. Very practical and effec- 
tive. One set FREE to home economics 
Ettatel stdclehactibaat-tat-tei-bo-famE: tale! 
Write to 


teachers, 
nutrition workers. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 








| lar until it snaps. 
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she recommends a menu, table setting 
In most cases menus are 
Any -hostess 
inexpensive 


and service. 
supplemented by recipes. 

but 
ideas for entertaining friends will find 
this 


looking for unusual 


them in fascinating party food 


book. 


Stretching Your Dollar 
in Wartime 

By Ruth Brindze 

Vanguard Press, New York 

Price $1.75 Pp. 197. 

Practically everyone in the United 
States over five years of age is in- 
terested in stretching the American dol- 
Realizing this, Ruth 
Brindze has written a book on how to 
save money through buying wisely. In 
five tip-filled chapters she gives sug- 
gestions for the care, conservation and 
purchase of food, clothing, household 
goods and automobiles. 

Although written primarily for the 
homemaker, this is a good reference 
for the home economics teacher and 
her pupils. 


Modern Pattern Design 

By Harriet Pepin 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York 

Price $5.00 Pp. 253 

This book is a genuine contribution 
to the field of American design. By 


| means of simple instructions, clarified 





by drawings and diagrams, it teaches 
how to prepare a basic foundation pat- 
tern and then how to create all types 
of design in a variety of garments. 
The directions and drawings are so 
that they 
dressmaker, student 


clear stimulate designer, 


and teacher to 
work them out, adapting them to indi- 
vidual design ideas. The average wom- 
an who likes to sew may also use them 
successfully. 

Included are basic principles of art, 
of pattern construction and of the cycle 
of fashion silhouettes. 

I, an instructor of this type of work, 
believe the book is a veritable godsend. 

—Reviewed by Frances F. MAuck, 

Assistant Professor, Textiles and 


Clothing, Ohio State University 
and advisor to PracticAL HOME 
Economics 
















































101 Home Furnishings and 
How to Make Them 
By Lucina Wakefield 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 99 


Appropriate for these times of patri- 
otic thrift is this lavishly illustrated 
home decoration handbook. The color- 
ful accessories suggested here are made 
from the simplest material and require 
no unusual tools. Drawings show each 
article in the making and made. In- 
cluded in. the furnishings are lamp 
shades, file boxes, foot stools and deco- 
rated serving plates. 


Art in Home and Dress 3rd edition 

By Trilling and Williams 

J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 

Price $2.20 Pp. 528 

The well known textbook, Art in 
Home and Clothing, has been com- 
pletely reset, re-illustrated, rewritten 
and renamed. There are also three 
completely new chapters—Beauty and 
Bouquet, Pictures for Your Home and 
Remodeling Operations—Major and 
Minor. Many of the illustrations have 
been enlarged to improve their teach- 
ing value. The reference list has been 
brought up to 1941. 





Needlepoint as a Hobby 
By D. Geneva Lent 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 180 


Out of long and successful experience 
in the art of stitchery grew this prac- 
tical needlework manual. Pointers on 
needlepoint are interspersed with the 
story of its development through the 
ages. Diagrams make doubly clear the 
lessons on a wide variety of stitches. 


* Dietetics as a Profession published 
by the American Dietetic Association, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
24 pages, price 10c. 

A study of this publication will help 
students to decide whether or not they 
want to be dietitians and whether or 
not they have the necessary qualifica- 
tions for success in the field of diet- 
etics. 


* You and Your Food published by 
Extension Service, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington. 
254 pages, price 60c. 

Lila Wall Hunt, Professor and Head 
of Foods and Nutrition in the College 
of Home Economics at State College, 
has written and dedicated this mono- 


(Concluded on page 378) 
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For Class-Room Use 





Illustrated booklet 
Showing the Process 
of Making 


DENTON SLEEPERS 


°° "A Little Journey Through 
The Denton Mills,“—pictures 
and describes the way in which 
Denton Sleepers are made. It is 
particularly valuable for class- 
room use. We will be glad to 
send a copy, with material for 
a short talk to the children, on 
request and without charge. 





Soft-Knit Dentons in Two Fabrics 
Light Gray and Cream White 
Soft-knit Dentons are made of 97% 
unbleached cotton and 3% soft wool. 
All sizes for infants, children and 
adults. Denton Baby Bags. Sleeping 

Hoods for children and adults. 


DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, INC. 


Centreville, Michigan 




















Hallowe’en High Spots! 


Frosted Gingerbread Bars Made With 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


Frosted Gingerbread Bars—Umm! So good the witches’ll 
stop wailing and the goblins’ll start gobbling! Soft, tender 
gingerbread, luscious pale orange frosting, with a distinctive 
taste and texture, thanks to KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN. 


FROSTED GINGERBREAD BARS 


% cup shortening 114 cups flour 

1%, cup sugar 1%, teaspoon soda 

1 egg 14 teaspoon salt 

144 cup molasses 114 teaspoons baking powder 
14 cup Kellogg’s All-Bran 14 teaspoon cinnamon 

% cup strong coffee 1, teaspoon cloves 


1, teaspoon ginger 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Blend shortening and sugar thoroughly; add egg and beat 
| until light and fluffy. Stir in molasses, All-Bran and cold 
| coffee. Sift flour with soda, salt, baking powder and spices 
| and add to first mixture. Bake in greased pan in moderate 
| oven (350°F.) about 30 minutes. Frost cake in pan with 
| orange frosting as soon as it is taken from oven. Cut into bars. 
| Yield: 3 dozen 14% x 2% inch bars (9 x 13 inch pan). 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ORANGE FROSTING 


2 cups confectioner’s sugar 
2 tablespoons hot milk 
% teaspoon orange flavoring 
6 drops orange coloring 
Combine sugar and milk; beat 
well. Add flavoring and coloring, mix 
and spread on warm gingerbread bars. 


ALLBRAN 


WT Saga, SULT AND MALT FLAVORING] = 





FREE! rr you’d like to have recipes 


for a lot of other delicious, spicy Fall Pad 
cookies you can make with Kellogg's G0! {/ 
ready-to-eat cereals, just write to y 








Dept. PHE-210, Kellogg Company, Natural Location Coraal 
Battle Creek, Michigan. es 








OCTOBER, 1942 
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Splendid Supplementary Material .. . 
For You ... And for Your Students 


OUTLINES of FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


by HARRY W. VON LOESECKE 


Senior Chemist, in charge, U. S. Citrus Products Station, 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, U. S 
Department of Agriculture, Winter Haven, Florida 


At the present time, war conditions have stimulated 
general interest in the subject of food and have 
brought about new developments in its handling. 
This book clearly and comprehensively explains 
such rapid changes in the food industry as the sub- 
stitution of glass for tin containers, the develop- 
ment of dehydrated foods, the inclusion of vita- 
mins in wheat flour, quick freezing, and the in- 
creased production of beet sugar, wines, and cheeses 
in this country. 


The subject matter of the book is so complete and 
so well handled that the book will serve admirably 
as a text. Many tables giving the chemical com- 
position of various foods are included, and the book 
is profusely illustrated with photographs and line 
drawings. 
504 Pages Profusely Illustrated Industrial Edition, $7.00 
Student Textbook Edition, $5.00 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


| 330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. ! 











U.S. neeos US 


THIS TYPE OF FOOD 
1S AMONG THOSE 
RECOMMENDED IN THE 


NUTRITION FOOD RULES f 


















Thoroughly 
Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged 


TABLES OF 


FOOD VALUES 
By Alice V. Bradley 


An accepted authority becomes 
even more valuable. This new book, 
covering a larger number of foods, 
has all the latest accurate values for 
similar foods, raw or cooked, in a 
single table, and separate tables for 
100-gram and usual serving portions, 
The discussion on diet and menu 
planning, and the special daily-needs 
tables, based on the National Nu- 
trition Conference report make plan- 
ning of meals easy and exact. A 
time saver for home makers or 
dietitians. $3.50 


NEW and ENLARGED 
Up-to-Date Edition 


HISTORIC 
COSTUME 
By Katherine M. Lester 


Long acknowledged the most con- 
venient standard text on fashion his- 
tory. Details are clearly shown and 
discussed, with dates and social back- 
ground. This authentic book has 
been modernized to 1940, new text 
and many large new illustrations, 
288 Pages, 117 Illustrations. $3.50 


Ask for Catalog 


The Manual Arts Press 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

















RELAXATION TO THE 
RESCUE 
Dorothy Nye and Josephine Rathbone 
50 cents 
The importance of relaxation, how to 
offset tension, and a series of exercises 
and suggestions for easy living. 
LADY BE FIT! 
Dorothy Nye 
$1.75 
Physical fitness as a war time essential 
and ways of achieving it. A Harper 
book with a special edition for the 
Womans Press. 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
New York, N. Y. 


600 Lexington Avenue 
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graph to her “former students and a | 4 
stronger America through better nu- | : 


trition.” A forthright introduction de- 
fines nutrition, explains changing con- 
ception of the American diet and em- 
accurate 


phasizes the importace of 


knowledge of nutrition for all. Subject 


| matter throughout is clear and concise 


with numerous references to the work 
of outstanding persons in the nutrition 
and medical fields. The bibliography is 
not up to date. 


* School Lunches and Education by 
The Cooperating Committee on School 
Lunches, F.S.A., is a 22-page illustrated 


bulletin summarizing the purposes and | 


scope of the school lunch program, with 
suggestions for its operation and sources 
of Government Leaflet 
No. 7. Price 5c from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


information. 


Recent Publications 
Government Printing Office 


*W ork Clothes for Women, Bulletin 


No. 1905, Bureau of Home Economics. 


Illustrated styles found in commercial | 


patterns or ready-to-wear garments. 5c. | 


Your Clothes, Reclaim the 
Family Wardrobe, Put a New Lining 
in Your Old Coat, Bureau of Home 
Illustrated 


*Save 


Economics monographs. 


| suggestions of practical value. Excel- 


lent for classroom use. Free. 


*Dress Patterns (3rd edition), Com- | 
mercial Standards CS13-42, U. S. De- 
| partment of Commerce. Accepted by 


the Trade as its standard of practice 
for new production beginning August 
20, 1942. 5c. 

*Meat for Fifty Meals, 
Bulletin No. 1908, U. S. 


Practical 


Farmers’ 
Department 
of Agriculture. suggestions 
for buying meat with thrift and cook- 
ing it with care. 10c. 

*Recreation Handbook for Women 
War Workers, Bulletin No. 190, 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 
Price 10c. 


*All these may be purchased from the | 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- | 


ington, D. C. 


Please Note: 


The concluding paragraph of listing num- 


ber 63 on page 302 of our September 


| listing of educational material applies to 


items a through g. 








All the details 
that add up to that 
“‘well-dressed”’ look 


A thoroughly practical text for 
sewing and dress designing courses. 
Contains a wealth of expert advice 
and explains principles clearly and 
in detail. 470 Pages, Price $3.50. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

















A handbook of standards. 


FREE EXHIBITS 
Lis, Feavhiucst 









EVENTEEN different types of exhibits 
of cotton apparel and home furnish- 
ings are available on loan to high-school 
and college teachers, state clothing special- 
agents, and 


ists, home demonstration 


women’s clubs. 


ALL OUR WARDROBE EXHIBITS 
ARE ATTUNED TO A WARTIME 
ECONOMY IN WHICH COTTON 
FRESHNESS PLAYS AN IMPORT- 
ANT ROLE, 


Most of the exhibits may be borrowed 
for one week at cost of transportation 
both ways. Please make reservations well 
in advance of dates desired. 

Special assistance given when unusual 
needs arise. Feel free to ask us for advice 
on all cotton problems. Write for up-to- 
date exhibit list, bibliography, and list of 
finishes. (See coupon.) 


Fashion Director—Dept. P 


COTTON FEXTILE INSTITUTE 


AND 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


320 Broadway... New York City 
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FOODS FOR ENERGY AND GROWTH 


NUTRITION 


By FERN SILVER 


T HE general recognition of nutrition as a problem of national 
as well as personal concern is giving new importance to 
nutrition classes. Here is a book which serves the needs of 
nutrition classes at either high-school or adult level. The 
nutritional importance of minerals and vitamins is carefully 
considered, and the principles of planning adequate as well as 
economical diets for all ages are clearly and simply presented. 

Illustrated, 180 pages. $1.00 


REVISED EDITION 
A FIRST BOOK IN 


HOME ECONOMICS 


By MATA ROMAN FRIEND 
and HAZEL SHULTZ 


THis popular text for junior high-school courses in Home 
Economics has been brought up-to-date both in material 
and appearance. New emphasis has been placed on family 
relationships, food preservation, and care of the sick. As before, 
the purpose of this book is to develop in the adolescent girl 
worthwhile attitudes toward herself and her ultimate réle of 
homemaker, and to train her in the many household skills. 
Illustrated, 676 pages. $1.92 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. . New York, N. Y. 

















Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T, CRAIG 


In Five Parts: 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—in two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 

Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—in chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


when your graduates are planning their future activities. 


For the convenience of you and your students we 
are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 


The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 











ENROLL NOW FOR 1942-43 





PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 


For twenty-eight years we have specialized in 
providing Home Economics teachers with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the 
Service. This Service is provided through the 
cooperation of several of the leading manufac- 


turers in the United States. 


It is necessary that teachers enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. There is a charge of 20¢ to cover 
the cost of mailing the Bulletin. Please use cou- 
pon below giving your 1942-43 school address if 


you wish to receive an enrollment for the Service. 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Freeport New York 


Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Service 
Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economics Instructor and would like to 


receive enrollment card for year 1942-43. 


Please Write Plainly 














OCTOBER, 1942 
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THE MALTEX 
100% BREAKFAST 


ties in with our National 


Nutrition Program 
on 4 Counts 


For years, this company has advocated a 
“100% Breakfast’: Fruit, Maltex Cereal 
with Milk or Cream, and Buttered Toast 
with a glass of Milk . . . thus providing 
four of the eight different classifications 
of Essential Foods now recommended by 
Uncle Sam for daily consumption. 





TRI NEEDS US STRONG 


* 











MALTEX CEREAL—a New England favuiite 
for 40 years—is naturally sweet with a delight- 
fully different flavor due to a special process 
which converts part of the carbohydrates in the 
wheat into Maltose and Dextrins—‘‘natural 
sugars”, as found in honey and sun-ripened 
- fruits. Maltex does not | 
lump in cooking and 
therefore requires little or 
no stirring. Contains es- 
sential minerals and is 
an excellent natural 
source of Vitamin Bi. 


FREE SAMPLE and Nu- 
tritional Charts. on re- 
quest if you are located | 
North of Washington, D. 
C., and East of Chicago. 
Write Dept. K, Maltex, 
Burlington, Vt. 


| “MALTEX 
Cerea 


Cereal 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 

Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

intensive Fall & Winter Courses | 

Professional methods for beginners or advanced students, | 

Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion | 
Drawing, Sketching, Laycut, Design, Styling, Draping, 

Fashion Writing, Interior Decoration, Textile Design, | 
Window Display. Regents Credits. Day & Evening. 

Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d Street) New York | 








FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York City | 
Sponsoring Young American Designers, 
Sample copy on request, 10c, 








Everybody Eats 
(Continued from page 353) 





PEACH SALAD 
For spiced peach salad, core the 
peaches by removing the seed from the 
top. Fill the hcle with cream cheese and 
serve on a lettuce leaf. 


CARAMEL SAUCE 
24 cup water 
3 cups brown sugar 
114 cups corn syrup 
24, cup butter 
10 marshmallows 
144 cup evaporated milk 
Cook the first three ingredients untii a 
soft ball forms. (238 degrees F.) Add 
butter and marshmallows, stirring until 
melted. When cool, add evaporated milk. 
Makes 5 cups. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 
Food for Fifty—second edition—by Sina 
Brooks West. 
$3.00. 
institutional 


Faye Fowler & Bessie 

John Wiley & Sons, 1941. 

For additional 
ment books see list on inside front cover 
of the July-August issue. 


manage- 


CHOCOLATE CREAM SUGARLESS CAKE 


l4 cups sifted cake flour 
'4 teaspoons double-acting 
powder 

teaspoon salt 

cup butter or other shortening 
cup light corn syrup 

eggs, unbeaten 

cup milk 

teaspoon vanilla 

4 teaspoon almond extract 

1 recipe prepared Chocolate Pudding 


baking 


Qe Nae 


\o 
m DN DRO NDA 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift together three 
times. Cream shortening; add_ syrup 
gradually, beating well after each addi- 
tion. Add %4 of flour and beat until 
smooth and well blended. Add eggs, one 
at a time, beating well after each. Add 
remaining flour in thirds, alternately with 
milk in halves, beating very well after 
each addition. For best results, beat cake 
very well at each stage of mixing. Add 
flavoring. Bake in two greased 8-inch 
layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 
30 minutes, or until done. Cool. 

Prepare Chocolate Pudding as directed 
on package, reducing milk to 1% cups. 
Cool. Split layers in halves. Spread pud- 
ding between layers, arranging a cut 
surface of cake against a baked surface 
to avoid slipping of layers. Sift powdered 
sugar on top of cake. If desired, sift 
sugar over lace paper doily on top of 
cake to make design. Remove doily care- 
fully. 








A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 
100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 


























GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 
tification much more easily. 


We found such a widespread demand for 


| these swatches last year that we have done a 
| much better job this time getting our illustrative 
| material ready for you, 


| The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 instead 
| of 3x5. 


You will find— 


| The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on all 


four sides. 


The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 card. 


The SWATCHES are labeled by name, width, 
weave, price, use. 


The SWATCHES are packed in a new, stronger 
box for permanent filing. 


The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups. 


The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 
lected, with the newest fabrics on the market 
represented. The selection now includes 34 
cottons, 40 rayons, 12 wools, 10 pure dye 
silks, and 8 linens. 

Order Direct—Send for Our Catalogue 
x Re Xe -R 


A MOVIE—STYLE REVIEW 
A Real Movie - - - - In Technicolor 


An Autumn Entertainment “Special” 


q HR a | 


FIFTY GLAMOUR GIRLS ALL IN A ROW! 


Here is a lovely fashion review in_ silent 
Technicolor which is just the thing for that 
Holiday program, Use is for Assembly, Mother’s 
Tea, Club Program, Convention Program, Ban- 
quet Program, Guest Program, or an Evening 
Reception or Exhibit. 


THREE FASHION SCENES 


FIFTY MODELS bring you lessons in Costume 
Design, Hair-do, Make-up, and Becoming Colors 
for different types. One film, with three scenes: 
TWENTY MODELS in suits and street wear, 
TEN MODELS in hair-do and make-up, 
TWENTY MODELS in becoming colors. 


Book This Movie Today—$5.00 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Title . 
Addres: 


City .. 


nt 
at 
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AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
$9 East Van Buren Street 


Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me free Classroom Kit 
(25 copies) of 4-page, 8} 4" x11", il- 
justrated folder on Pot Roasts. 


10/42 P.H.E. 15 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Department PHE-210 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me Recipes for Spicy | 


Fall Cookies made with Kellogg’s 


PEQUOT MILLS 

Educational Dept. P 

i East 26th Street, New York City 

Please send me one FREE “Teacher’s 
ext Book” and folders “Facts 
bout Sheets” for classroom study and 
distribution. 


10/42 P.H.E. 66 


.1.du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 

yon Division 

impire State Building, New York City | 

DUCATIONAL AIDS ON RAYON | 
send me free items checked be- 


: (| “Rayon Today”’—booklet. 
‘| “What You Should Know About 
yon Yarn’—booklet for teachers 

» 0 Wall Chart—“How du Pont 

m Is Made.” [] 
abrics” — booklet. 

it motion picture “Fashion’s Fa- 
write.” (] Information about motion 
ture “Facts About Fabrics.” See 

338 of this issue. 


of students in your classes 


10/42 P.H.E. 21 | 


hE. NEW 20-PAGE TEXT- 
BOOK ON WHOLE GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 


it book was written for the pur- 
of helping nutritionists, dietitians 
home economists who are educat- 
ttudents and homemakers regard- 
the National Nutrition Program. 
Coupon will bring you this book 
Other reference material described 
‘Page 367 of this magazine. Just 


“Facts About | 
Information | 


| FREE! COTTON EXHIBITS AND 
AIDS 


COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE & 
: NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Fashion Director—Dept. P 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Please send me your list of education- 


- al exhibits, bibliography, and list of 


finishes (your ad page 378) for the 
following purpose: 


City 
No. of students in your class 
10/42 P.H.E. 65 


CARNATION COMPANY 
Department 702-D 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Please send me a copy of your new 
book “Growing Up With Milk,” with 
helpful recipes and menus for baby, 
school child, adults, featuring milk- 
rich meals, 


CANNED FOODS TEXTBOOK 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
Home Economics Department PH-31 


' Chicago, Illinois 


Please send free copies of your new 
Canned Foods Textbook to me and the 
students whose names are attached. 


Informative Folders and Charts about 
Wax 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Dept. P-102, Racine, Wisconsin 
IMPORTANT: The following mate- 
rials have been offered previously. To 
avoid duplication, please check ma- 
terials on hand before ordering. 
Please send: ( ) New Bulletin—‘“100 
Uses for Wax in the Home.” ( ) 
Teaching Outline. ( ) Illustrated 
Teacher's Handbook (revised). ( 
Student Folders—“Some Facts About 
Wax.” ( ) Teacher’s Chart (Floor, 
furniture and woodwork mainte- 
nance), 


RALSTON RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORIES 


Ralston Purina Company 
34 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send without cost or obligation 
the material as outlined on page 367. 


10/42 P.HLE. 16 


Sponging: Woolen materials are passed through steam roll- 
ers to make the cloth softer and give it better draping 
qualities. 

Steaming: Woolens and worsteds are placed in a steam box 
to soften the fibers. 


Tentering: In this process materials are stretched so that 
the filling yarns will be at right angles to the warp 
yarns. Proper tentering assures that a torn edge will 
coincide with a cut edge. Sometimes “tentering holes” 
show up on the selvage. 

Weighting: Since the manufacturing of silk is diminishing, 
weighting is of less importance than it once was. Silks 
are weighted to make them feel heavier. Metallic salts 
are used for weighting and if used in excess are apt to 
rot the material. “Pure dye silk” must contain no metallic 
salts and no more than 10% of its weight in other sub- 
stances. Black silk is allowed 15% to cover weight of 
dyes. 


Special Finishes Do Magic Tricks 
Special finishes take the fuzz off cotton, the crush out of 
linen, the absorbency from woolens and do many other 
magic tricks. 
Air Conditioning: This chemical treatment removes the 
fuzz from woven cotton and woolen materials and 
makes fabrics more porous. 


Anti-Gas Fading: Because rayon is a synthetic material 
gases in the air sometimes alter the color, hence a 
chemical treatment is given to make colors resistant to 
gases. 


Anti-Wilt: This is a permanent starchless finish given mate- 
rials by impregnating the yarns with a synthetic sub- 
stance that does not wash out. The Bellmanized anti- 
wilt finish is probably the most familiar because it is 
used on dress materials such as lawn, organdy, marqui- 
sette, gingham and voile. Bellmanized cottons will not 
wilt from dampness or perspiration, will not look fuzzy 
after washing because the lint is sealed into the yarns, 
will need no starch in laundering, and will not soil so 
readily as ordinary cottons. Trubenizing is an anti- 
wilt finish given men’s shirt collars and cuffs. The inner 
lining is made from cellulose acetate yarns that will 
fuse two thicknesses of cloth together when a solvent 
is applied. Perma Starch is the finish used on marqui- 
settes and dotted swiss. Other trade names for starch- 
less finishes retained after laundering include Staze-rite 
(applied to marquisette and organdy), Sheercroft and 
Vita-last. 


Ciré: Rayons may be given a very high metallic lustre or 
patent leather effect by treatment with wax and heat. 
Similar to this is a lacquer finish obtained by chemical 
treatment. Lacquering is seldom permanent to dry 


cleaning. 

Crease Resistance: The popularity of linen has been in- 
creased since the introduction of crease resistant finishes. 
Crease resistant fabrics carry such labels as Tebelized, 








Vitalized and Martenized. This finish is obtained by 
subjecting the material to a bath of synthetic resins or 
a form of casein. The finish will last the life of the 
garment if care is taken in laundering. Crease resistant 
materials cost more than ordinary materials. 


Fire Retardant: Fabrics may be made fire retardant by 


three methods: first, by treating with certain ammonium 
compound salts which smother a fire by giving off non- 
inflammable gases; second, by treating with ammonium 
phosphate and boric acid which melt under heat giving 
a glaze over surface to seal fibers; third, by loading 
fabric with stannic oxide salts to make fabric less apt 
to ignite. Chlorinated resins are also used for fire re- 
tardants as well as for general exposure on awnings, 
tents and fire blankets. Stage curtains, curtains in ho- 
tel lobbies, fire smothering blankets and ironing board 
covers are also given this treatment. 


Mildew Resistance: The Bureau of Home Economics has 


been experimenting with mildew prevention on canvas 
for shower curtains, sand bags and other army uses. A 
satisfactory resistance is set up in heavy cottons by treat- 
ing with cadmium or copper salts and morpholine. Such 
treatment produces little, if any loss in tensile strength. 
The cadmium treatment causes less loss under exposure 
than the copper salts. Water repellent finishes are mil- 
dew proof. 


Moiré: The moiré finish gives a water wave effect to mate- 


rials in which the filling yarns are heavier than the warp 
yarns. Taffeta is frequently given this finish. If the 
taffeta is an acetate rayon the finish is permanent be- 
cause hot embossed rollers fuse the sensitive acetate 
fibers. 


Moth Repellency: At the present time there is no guaran- 


teed moth prevention finish and the term “moth proof” 
is not approved by the Federal Trade Commission. 
However, chemical treatment of woolens with such min- 
eral salts as fluorides and silicofluorides make them 
moth repellent. Some moth repellent treatments may be 
applied by the dry cleaner or the consumer. These vary 
in resistance to laundering and dry cleaning. 


Napthalating: ‘Fhe raw wool for woolens and worsteds is 
chemically treated with organic solvents to make the fiber 
cleaner, stronger and more resilient. The Napthalated 
label appears on many men’s suits. 


Odor Resistance: Fabrics which are treated to prevent the 


growth of bacteria are odor resistant. This process which 
is sometimes called Sanitizing is applied to mattress cov- 
ers, shoe linings and tennis sneakers under the trade 
name Viti-san. 


Permanent Glaze: The application of a permanent glaze to 
chintz has made this fabric more popular for draperies, 
house coats and dresses. The lustre which was formerly 
obtained by high calendering is now obtained chemically 
and resists washing and dry cleaning. Look for the 
Everglaze label. 


See back of this column 
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GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
Rockford, Illinois 


Please send — copies of “Care and 
Operation of the Roper Gas Range.” 
One copy free. Additional copies 10c 
each, 


eet twee eer eee eeeeeereseseee 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 West 42nd Street 





New York, N. Y. 

[_] Please send copies of “Out- 
line of Food Technology,” College 
Text edit ion, at $5.00, for which I 
enclose $———~. If not satisfied, I 


may return it within ten days for full 
refund, 

Lj Please send a free copy of “Foods 
in Nutrition,” describing twelve timely 
and important new books. 


Name 


10/42 P.H.E. 68 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send a complimentary copy of 
Practical Home Economics to the fol- 
lowing Home Economics instructor at 
the below address, with my compli- 
ments. 


ee UR i Ps oo os 05 ok ote tha 


Address 


ee | 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 
88 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me one copy of the fol- 
lowing monographs: [] “Short His- 
tory of Mayonnaise,”—how discov- 
ered, how manufactured, constituents, 
uses, etc. [] “Short History of Mod- 
ern Margarine,” — how discovered, 
how made, constituents, uses, etc. 


ee ee 


CULINARY ARTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 915, Reading, Pa. 


Please send me Culinary Arts Insti- 
tute COOKBOOKLETS in the quanti- 
ties indicated below. [J Ship C.O.D. 
C) Send bill (orders of less than $2.00 
must be accompanied by full pay- 
ment.) [] Payment enclosed (Postage 
prepaid on shipments for which pay- 
ment is enclosed with order). Specify 
quantity of each. 
Nos. below refer to booklets on page 
368. Mark quantity after nos. 1. .... 
ae Be6¥ ss Mivops. So. cess Me bees 





| LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


i 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Home Economics Institute 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of your 
Special Report to Home Economists— 
“Electric Refrigeration and Wartime 
Health”—as advertised on page 375. 


NBG RINEIRE a5 6 iii is Ga OR sy ; 


Address 
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it P.H.E. 56 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Food Economics Department 
Union Stock Yards 

Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of your new 
“Food for Freedom” for classroom 
use. See page 333. 


eee ee ee ee 
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THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
Peoria, Illinois 


Please send me the books as checked: 
Tables of Food Values—A. V. 
Bradley, $3.50; Historic Cos- 
tume—K. M. Lester, $3.50, described 
on page 378. 








Name 
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34 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Enclosed is $——— for which please 
send me the following booklets (4c 
each): [J ‘Careers in Home Econom- 
ics,” (] “Living With the Family,” 
(0 “Good Grooming,” [1] “Story of 
Textiles,’ [ “Home Nursing,” (1 
“Nutrition,” (“Child Care and De- 
velopment, » () “Consumer Buying,” 
as described on page 376 of this issue. 
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of ae 9. 10. 
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(No. 26 available @ 25c only) Regu- 
lar edition 15c each. Plastic binding 
25¢ each. (Star items wanted in plas- 
tic binding.) See page 368. 

Name 
eR Gr ates co ons vse cds b 50s 
ROUEN Sass cdendesds ccgibedaieee 


City and State ..... rEg ty ne 
10/42 P.HLE. 69 
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Ae eaching 


practical home economics 


you should have this classroom material: 


Pot Roasts—illustrated recipe folder. 
Recipes for Spicy Fall Cookies. 

The Periodic Cycle. 

Nancy’s Biggest Day at Camp. 

A Set of Menstrual Anatomy Charts. 
Growing Up With Milk. 

Facts About Sheets, 

Educational Exhibits of Cotton Textiles. 
Care and Operation of Gas Ranges. 
Nutritional Charts on Whole Grain Cereals. 
Short History of Mayonnaise. 

Short History of Modern Margarine. 
Educational Aids on Rayon. 

Textbook on Whole Grain Products. 
Canned Foods Textbook. 

Interesting Facts About Wax. 

Food for Freedom. 

Electric Refrigeration and Wartime Health, 
Better Meals in Less Time for Less Money. 
Cheese Recipe Folders. 

The Story of Whole Wheat. 

How to Recognize Fabric Constructions. 
A Legend in Loveliness. 


Use the Coupons in 
this Supplement—Today! 











THE MALTEX COMPANY 


: Department P.H.E. 


Burlington, Vermont 


FREE SAMPLE and Nutritional 


Charts on request if you are located 


: North of Washington, D. C., and East 


‘ PET MILK COMPANY 


| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


of Chicago. 


10/42 P.H.E. 51 


1447} Arcade Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send me, free of charge, a copy 


of “Better Meals in Less Time for 
Less Money.” See page 373. I teach 





(subjects) in 
SuuaSadatee> school (grade). 

WO irs Cine cows Ve sdiviaveehee 
MNO 255 055.056 v ck oven’ pao denacte 
OM. pa nvondaote bao ey er 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to 
residents of Continental U. S.) 
10/42 P.H.E. 30 


; 60 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


| Please send me a copy of the 470-page 
' book, “Practical Dress Design,” by 
' Mabel D. Erwin, as advertised on 


page 378. Enclosed is $3.50. 


10/42 P.H.E. 62 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York — 


Enclosed is $—— for which please 
send me the following books as adver- 
tised on page 372. () Landreth’s 


- KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


' 


: sandwiches and cookies. 


“Education of the Young Child,” , 


$2.50. ([) Jordan’s “You and Mar- 


' riage,” $2.50. (1) Nickell and Dorsey’s 


“Management in Family Living,” 
$3.00. [[] Spafford’s “Fundamentals in 
Teaching Home Economics,” $3.00. 


PONE. cca vs Opel sé radecee ete dete es 
DEO Eid beds id adaceésoeeds Oe bas 
GN ais cacmausvetes DUNE cae cctewes 
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FREE! BOOKLETS ON 
MENSTRUAL HYGIENE 


THE PERSONAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

Department B-55 

Milltown, New Jersey 


| For distribution to students, please 





send me: copies of new edi- 
tion of “The Periodic Cycle.” 
copies of “Nancy’s Biggest Day at 
Camp.” 

For teaching use, please send me: 
two teaching outlines. a 











Home Economics Department 
500 Peshtigo Court 
Chicago, Illinois 








Please send me 1 copy of “Informa- 
tive Advertisements” and 7 recipe 
folders featuring main dishes, salads, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
449 West 14th Street 
New York City 


Please send me a copy of “The Story 
of Whole Wheat, by Nabisco,” featur- 
ing the nutritive value of the all-im- 
portant whole wheat products and 
numerous ways in which they may be 
included in the daily menu. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. 
Educational Division 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Will you please send me the leaflets 
indicated : 

“How to Recognize Fabric Construc- 
tions” (Indicate quantity) 


“A Legend in Loveliness” (Indicate 
quantity) 
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D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 

35 West 32nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $——— for which please 
send me postpaid the books checked: 
C Silver, Nutrition ($1.00). () Friend 
and Shultz, A First Book in Home 
Economics ($1.92). 


10/42 P.H.E. 58 


set of Menstrual Anatomy Charts 
(Distribution of the charts is limited 
to teachers who use “The Periodic 
Cycle” in their classes.) 


Order as many copies of the booklets 
as you need so that each girl may 


have one to keep. 
10/42 P.H.E. 64 














Is. Careful 


of the teaching material 


You receive from our Advertisers. 


Don’t ask for material 


you already have. 


Ask only for what 


you can use. 


Don’t ask for the 
same material from 


more than one source. 


SAVE IT FOR FUTURE USE! 
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The Annual September Listing 


of Educational Material 
in Practical Home Economics 
for September 1942. 


The 1942 Listing Service is the most complete 
source of fine educational material to be found 
anywhere. 170 reliable business organizations offer 
432 separate pieces of useful material—booklets, 
charts, films, samples, etc., on foods and nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, home equipment and mis- 


cellaneous home economics subjects. 


All of this material is helpful in your class work, 


and most of it is free, 


Go over the 1942 Listing Service carefully and use 
the Practical Coupon Book to order the material 
you need. If your school subscribes for Practical 
Home Economics and you would like a personal 


copy of The Practical Coupon Book, send 25c. 


The coupons in this section supplement the ma- 


terial offered in the Listing Service. 




















Oi ite, 


Y, biimntial 


on the home front in our all-out effort to 


win the war. 


Good educational material gives helpful 
ideas that save teaching time and energy. 
It gives valuable nutrition data and sug- 
gestions for avoiding waste of essential 


foods. 


It offers ideas for utilizing worn clothing, 


and making it over for greater usefulness. 


It gives constructive advice on prolonging 


the life of your home and school appliances. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS HELPFUL 
MATERIAL by using the coupons in this 
section, and the Listing Service in Practical 


Home Economics for September, 1942. 











Shrinkage Control: Sanforizing, perhaps the most familiar 
shrinkage label, is a mechanical and not a chemical pro- 
cess. Cloth is given the “wash test” to determine how 
much it will shrink on the yard in length and width and 
the machine is adjusted to shrink different materials the 
amount determined by the individual tests. These ma- 
terials are guaranteed not to shrink more than 1% in 
laundering. Wat-a-set is another type of shrinkage con- 
trol used on cotton, rayon, draperies, slip covers, shirting 
and some dress fabrics. The trade mark, Texturized, is 
applied to pre-shrunk woolens or worsteds. 


Water Repellency: One of the water repellent finishes, 
Koroseal is a chemical resin made from coal, limestone 
and salt. Koroseal is used to coat raincoats, umbrellas, 
aprons, garment bags, jackets, bath room curtains, mat- 
tress covers and table cloths. The treatment makes the 
article resistant to water, perspiration, stains, acids and 
mildew. It will not crack, rub off or give off an odor. 
Koroseal fabrics cannot be dry cleaned but may be 
washed or sponged with warm suds and rinsed. When 
thoroughly dry press with a warm iron, using a dry 
cloth over the fabric. Neva-wet is another water repel- 
lent finish that resists water, moisture, rain, snow, soil 
and perspiration. Neva-wet has found hearty acceptance 
in the fur and furniture industries. Upholstered furni- 
ture carrying the label will resist all stains, moisture 
and dirt. The finish may be applied to hosiery, men’s 
suits, laces, underclothing and shoe lining. Many laun- 
dries are equipped to apply this finish. 

Other water repellent finishes are Aqua-sec, Aridex 
(wax emulsion on cotton, rayon and wool fabrics), Ban- 
dri (cotton goods), Cravanette, Duralite (plastic fin- 
ish), Impregnol (also resistant to shrinkage and 
wrinkles), Rainfoe (wool goods), Zelan. 


Succestep CLaAss ACTIVITIES 


1. Discuss some unsatisfactory purchases you have made. 
Were any of these due to inferior finishes? 

2. On 5x8 or 4x6 filing cards mount three-inch samples of 
materials representing the common finishes including the dif- 
ferent methods of printing and dyeing. 

3. Arrange a display of labels pertaining to as many of 
the special finishes as you can find and identify. Add these 
to your textile file. 

4. Read and report on an article about a fabric finish in a 
current magazine such as Rayon Textile Monthly, Women's 
Wear Daily, etc. 

$5. Mount samples of the following materials before and 
after washing: ordinary cotton, mercerized cotton, any material 
not Sanforized, Sanforized material, any printed percale, any 
printed rayon, wool flannel, cotton outing flannel, Viscose moire 
(dry clean or wash), Celanese moire (dry clean or wash), 
ordinary chintz, Everglaze chintz, ordinary lawn, Bellmanized 
lawn, cambric for costumes. 

Cut two samples of each material three inches square before 
beginning experiment. Note effect of washing on shrinkage, 
color fastness, napping, gloss and sizing, etc. 
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Know Your 


Wut a Ww * 


Bakeic Farias 0" 


By Hazel T. Craig 


(This article is continued from pages 342 and 343 in Sec- 
tion I. After using attached coupons, clip this section to 
page 343, for filing or for posting on the bulletin board.) 


Mercerizing: This is a permanent finish given cloth by 
treating it with a solution of sodium hydroxide (NaOH) 
which flattens and shrinks the yarns. Mercerizing gives 
the cloth greater strength, lustre, elasticity, absorbency 
and affinity for dyes. Sateen, broadcloth, batiste and fine 
knitted underwear are mercerized. (See Durene) 


Napping: Cloth is passed between rollers with stiff brushes 
or teasels that rub up the surface of the material. Wool- 
ens such as flannels and coatings are napped and cottons 
such as outing flannel may be napped to resemble wool 
and become warmer. Washing will take the nap off 
cotton 
Emerizing is a fine napping process which makes the sur- 
face look like chamois or suede. 

Printing: Cloth is printed by different methods. Most of 
our figured materials are produced by direct printing in 
which the cloth is passed between different rollers, each 
carrying a different color. In resist printing, small de- 
signs are printed on cloth with a gum or wax resist be- 
fore the cloth is dyed and later removed. This is an 
application of batik. In resist printing the edges of the 
design are apt to be blurred on the wrong side. In dis- 
charge printing the material {s dyed a solid color and a 
discharge agent removes the dye in dots or small de- 
signs as a strong bleach might do if you used it on 
colored materials. The discharge paste is apt to be so 
strong that it will cause the material to rot. In screen 
printing the color is applied to the cloth through stencils 
adhered to a fine silk screen. The inks are forced 
through the screen onto the cloth. The designs look more 
like hand-painted patterns. Photographic printing is done 
by the roller method and usually in monotones. An- 
other type of printing is warp printing. The design is 
printed on the warp yarns before the filling yarns are 
woven, producing a more vague pattern. This type of 
printing is used more for drapery material than for 
dress material. 

Sizing: Water soluble substances such as starch, mucilage 
and clay are added to fabrics to make them feel heavier. 
Gums and waxes may also be used. When synthetic 
resins are used to add weight the finish is more per- 
manent. Rub cloth between fingers and if a white sub- 
stance comes off or cloth feels lifeless, too much sizing 
has been used. (Continued on next page) 
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Connecting Links 


between 


Home Economics 


and 


Industry 


Use them to the fullest 


extent to help further 


Programs of Conservation 


and the best use of all 


Available Products 


Mail them in one envelope to 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 











New York City 





NOVE! 








Who 


(jrains 


...and their importance in the 
National Nutrition Program 


Cvvceeeeeuun 


especially for Home Economics teachers. 


Up-to-the-minute scientific data on grain 
products. Charts, diagrams, tables for use in 
classroom discussions. 


FOR DISTRIBUTION TO STUDENTS 
We have prepared two comprehensive 6-page 81x11’ 
folders. One for homemakers in nutrition classes. One for 
home economics students. Both include comprehensive 
food nutrients chart, recipes, helpful diagrams. Use coupon. 
‘ 


Hot Whole Wheat Cereals— 


Extra Rich in Thiamin... 


A type of food approved by the 
National Nutrition Program 


INSTANT 
RALSTON 


NEEDS NO COOKING! 


Just stir into boiling 
water and serve. 


RALSTON 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 
COOKS IN 5 MINUTES 











NOVEMBER, 1942 


This handy 8¥2x11" book has been pre- 
pared by Ralston Research Laboratories 





READY NOW! 


New 20-pg. illustrated book 
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Ralston Research Laboratories, Ralston Purina Company, 
39 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Please send, no cost or obligation, new 20-page book prepared 
by Ralston Research Laboratories. Also copies of 6-page folders 
described above. 

Name 
Title 


Address 








